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Cuaprer XIX. 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


Fae peters WHITE was not easily disconcerted, but it must 

be confessed that he was taken aback when he called in Hill 
Street on the day following that of his drive to Hurlingham and 
was met with the information that Miss Ludlow had left for Italy 
that morning. That snubs and discouragement awaited him he 
had been well aware, but he had not bargained for quite so 
uncompromising an intimation that his company could not be 
endured as this, and he was mortified as well as disappointed ; 
for he had not wished or intended perseverance on his part to 
degenerate into persecution. Considering what the circumstances, 
so far as he was acquainted with them, were, his assumption that 
he alone was responsible for Miss Ludlow’s impetuous retreat was 
pardonable enough, and, indeed, Mrs. Barron made no secret of 
her opinion that he was. 

“Not that Marie admits anything of the sort,” she told him. 
‘‘ Tgabel Strover’s illness is the excuse, and it’s a fact that Isabel is 
asick woman. Still, I’m bound to say—and I did say to Marie 
—that I don’t believe there would have been any talk of leaving 
London at a moment’s notice but for your arrival.” 

“What reply did she make to that?” Theodore asked. 

“Oh, she declared that she had promised to go before she 
knew of your being here, and I think she said something about 
not trying to persuade me that you had no influence over her 
movements. She certainly couldn’t have persuaded me. After 
all, Theodore, her not trusting herself to remain in the same city 
with you is a hopeful sign; though I don’t deny that it’s 
vexatious.” 

“ What is very vexatious to me,” remarked Theodore, “is the 
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idea of my having forced her to leave anycity. It makes me feel 
that I have no business to be here at all, and I won’t stay here 
any longer than you may require me. For the present I presume 
that you do require me.” 

Mrs. Barron was fain to own that, thankful though she always 
was to have so staunch a friend at her elbow, her need for his 
counsel and help was no longer as imperative as it had been. 

“Would you believe that Gracie refused Mr. Heneage this 
morning just as coolly as if she had never intended to do anything 
else? She assures me that she never had the least intention of 
doing anything else; so I’m left to conjecture for myself why she 
has been digging my grave all this long time by clinging to a 
man whom it was open to her to dismiss when she pleased.” 

“ As a general rule, one knows how to account for such conduct 
on the part of young ladies,” ‘Theodore remarked. 

“Oh, they act like that because they want to make somebody 
else jealous, you mean. Yes, that’s so; but you would think they 
would stop short of driving everybody else off the field, which is 
what Gracie has done. I hear that Lord Westenhanger is off to 
Uganda, or some such savage place, to shoot lions, and whether 
Gracie or Marie is answerable for that I can’t tell, though I 
suspect it must be one of them. They have both behaved real 
badly to him, it seems to me. I don’t know that Gracie hasn't 
behaved rather badly to Mr. Heneage too.” 

“T think we must forgive her if she has; for it strikes me that 
she is well rid of that young man. There is something about 
him that doesn’t convey the impression of strict integrity, though 
he has a plausible way with him.” 

“Just what I have always felt! But I’m no judge of character, 
and Marie, who is, took his part against everybody. What should 
you suppose made her do that?” 

Theodore shook his head. “Miss Ludlow is made of finer 
material than I am, and I daresay she sees a heap of things which 
escape me. But I think I have met better judges of character.” 

“Well, she has shown herself a worse judge even than I in one 
instance,” observed Mrs. Barron. ‘Although, as I tell you, I 
shouldn’t look upon her taking to her heels at the sight of you as 
a bad omen if I were in your place. It’s a case for patience, 
that’s all.” 

Theodore’s stock of patience, which had stood so many and 
such severe strains, was by no means exhausted; but he was 
puzzled and at fault, not holding the clue to the situation, 
although he was more than once near to hitting upon it. Little 
ingenuity, however, was needed to grasp the situation in so far 
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as it bore upon Miss Gracie’s future, and when that young lady 
came in to announce, with a demure smile on her lips and a dimple 
on her cheek, that she had just seen Lord Westenhanger, who 
had been obliged to postpone his departure for Africa, owing to 
the tiresome unpunctuality of the tradesmen whom he had 
commissioned to supply his outfit, it was tolerably clear that an 
announcement of a more interesting character might be expected 
to follow ere long. 

It did not, as a matter of fact, follow with the promptitude 
which there was no apparent cause to prevent; for Gracie may 
have thought that her laggard lover deserved some little punish- 
ment, and he was too ridiculously modest to believe all at once 
in the reality of his good fortune. But that all was in process of 
arranging itself became obvious in the course of the next few 
days even to the easily mystified Mrs. Barron, while Theodore 
got some amusement out of watching a courtship against which 
he had nothing, in his character of unofficial guardian, to say. 
Inquiries soon convinced him that there was absolutely nothing 
to be said against Lord Westenhanger, and since the two young 
people were all but avowedly in love with one another, the only 
thing that remained to be done in the matter was to consider the 
question of a wedding present. 

One afternoon, while Theodore was sitting at tea with Mrs, 
Barron, that Jady received the compliment of a visit from Mr. 
Strover. Not often did the claims of private business and public 
duty leave Mr. Strover free to pay such compliments to anybody, 
and his first words signified as much. But he had felt bound— 
so he went on to say—to find time for personally expressing his 
sense of obligation, not only to Miss Ludlow, but to the kind 
friends who had so unselfishly agreed to her departure upon what 
he might call an errand of true charity. 

“ Well, I don’t know who could stop Marie from starting off 
on any errand that she had a mind to undertake,” Mrs. Barron 
honestly avowed; “ but it’s a fact that I didn’t want her to go, as 
Mr. White can bear witness. Let me present Mr. Theodore 
White, an old and valued friend of mine, whose name is better 
known in the United States than it is over here.” 

Mr. Strover, as it happened, had heard of Theodore White and 
Co. He added that they had probably heard of him. “ Although 
I am not sure that our business is being advertised in America as 
extensively as it ought to be. I should be glad to have Mr. 
White’s ideas as to that. Competition, of course, is severe, and 
opinions differ about the advisability of laying out large sums in 
the attempt to capture foreign markets ; but my own view is that 
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a cheap and absolutely pure soap, such as ours, will always be in 
demand, provided that it can obtain a fair trial, I make no 
specific accusations; but I do not hesitate to say in general 
terms that the use of pure ingredients in the manufacture of soap 
is much more rare than is supposed.” 

Upon the subject of soap, if upon no other, Mr. Strover was 
ever willing to expatiate, not being in the least ashamed of his 
trade. 

“Thousands and thousands of men and women,” he declared 
impressively, holding back his long beard with one hand, while 
he raised his teacup in the other, “are destroying their skins by 
the ase of detergents which cost them perhaps ten or even twenty 
times what ours would do, and this simply because they will not 
believe that.an inexpensive article can be a valuable one. To set 
against that, we have the satisfaction of knowing that the masses, 
for whom we chiefly cater, are deriving nothing but benefit from 
their daily ablutions.” 

“T should never have supposed from the look of them that the 
ablutions of the London masses took place daily,” remarked Mrs. 
Barron, who secretly thought this talk a little vulgar, and who 
indeed had been puzzled throughout her residence in England to 
make out the exact social status assigned to commerce and those 
engaged in it by a monarchical and aristocratic community. “I 
hope you have good accounts of Isabel,” she said, to change the 
theme. 

Quite as good as could be expected, Mr. Strover replied. He 
dropped back into his wonted taciturnity when questioned as to 
the nature of Mrs. Strover’s malady, and had little to say about 
the high personages whose names his hostess introduced as a sort 
of counterpoise to the soap. High personages, like diamonds, 
had small intrinsic interest for him, though he was probably glad 
to be able to provide his wife with a supply of both. On the 
other hand, he brightened up when Mr, White began to speak of 
certain philanthropic schemes with which he was associated and 
to make inquiries respecting them. He was genuinely philan- 
thropic and, speedily recognising in the American both a brother 
philanthropist and a hard-headed man of business, he was en- 
couraged to dilate upon his various undertakings to one so well 
qualified to appreciate their soundness. 

“With your permission, Mr. White,” said he, when he got up 
to go, “I will send you some papers and pamphlets bearing upon 
our work. Or, better still, if you have nothing else to do, and 
will step round with me to Park Lane, I will lay the statistics 
before you in less time than it would take you to read them up.” 
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Theodore’s prompt acceptance of the suggestion was not wholly 
due to an appetite for social statistics, He had had wit enough 
to conjecture that there was rather more than met the eye in 
Marie’s intimacy with Mrs. Strover and in Heneage’s intimacy 
with them both, Heneage, to be sure, had now been rejected and 
had therefore ceased to be of consequence in relation to Gracie ; 
but the lady who, by all accounts, had originally vouched for him 
and had urged his unsuccessful suit, remained interestingly 
nebulous after Mrs, Barron’s description of her, and might repay 
investigation. 

He did not find out much about her from her husband on the 
way to Park Lane. Miss Ludlow’s great kindness in abandoning 
the gaieties of London to take charge of an invalid was warmly 
acknowledged; but no hint of her having been actuated by other 
motives than those of sheer kindness fell from Mr. Strover, who 
was not less guarded in his utterances respecting Gordon Heneage. 

“A young man who appears to have considerable abilities, but 
who, as far as I can learn, has not hitherto turned them to any 
useful account,” he said; “I am but slightly acquainted with him 
myself. Many hundreds of people come to my house in the course 
of the year. Some of them are kind enough to speak to me 
when we meet elsewhere; otherwise I doubt whether I should 
recognise them. My time, you see, is very fully occupied.” 

Evidently Mr. Strover was either unable or unwilling to be 
communicative; yet Theodore’s walk was not fated to be barren 
of all result; for at the moment when he and his companion 
reached their destination, a shabby little man, who was descending 
the steps, faced them for a moment, let out a quick grunt of 
dismay, then darted aside and fled incontinently like a pickpocket 
—ag in truth he was. Theodore gave immediate chase. If he 
had no very ardent desire to collar a man who had robbed him, 
he was more than a little anxious to discover what business 
Greenhow could have with Mr. Strover, and, being a swift runner, 
he knew how small were his quarry’s chances of escaping him. 
He was round the corner and out of sight in an instant, while Mr. 
Strover, slightly scandalised, inquired of the butler: 

“Who was that—that person ?” 

“ Gentleman said he had forgotten his cards, sir,” answered the 
butler. “I asked if I should give any name, but he said it didn’t 
matter, as Mrs. Strover was out of town. Wanted Mrs. Strover’s 
address, and likewise Mr. Heneage’s, which I looked up for him. 
I hope I didn’t do wrong, sir.” 

“Well, considering that he is in all probability a burglar !— 
However, I daresay I shall hear more about him presently.” 
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It was not many minutes before Theodore returned, somewhat 
chapfallen, to confess that he had been outstripped. 

“The efficiency with which your police regulate the traffic 
must be my excuse,” said he, laughing. “ My friend, who wasn’t 
a dozen strides ahead of me, managed to bolt across the street at 
the risk of being knocked over, but I was not allowed to follow him 
until an endless string of vehicles had gone by, and by that time 
of course it was much too late. The constable was obliging and 
anxious to give me every assistance, but I thought, upon the 
whole, I wouldn’t trouble him to set the forces of the law in 
motion just yet.” 

“The man is a law-breaker, then?” 

“Well, yes; he is an absconding clerk of mine. The amount 
that he lifted wasn’t large enough to make his arrest worth while ; 
but I should have liked a few minutes’ conversation with him all 
the same. Well, I apologise for having left you so unceremoni- 
ously, and I am quite at your service now.” 

‘It seems,” observed Mr. Strover, while he led the way into 
his study, “that that man came here to obtain the address of 
young Mr. Heneage, about whom you were speaking just now.” 

“Indeed? I should have thought he would know it. He had a 
grudge against Heneage, who was a partner or confederate of his 
at one time, and whom he accused of having defrauded him. 
But Greenhow’s statements were not much to be depended upon.” 

Not until he had sorted out some printed reports, had spread 
them on the table and had given a brief, but lucid, summary of 
their contents did Mr. Strover remark: “I think you said that 
your defaulting clerk was called Greenhow.” 

“Yes; do you know the name?” 

“T have heard it before. In point of fact, my wife was a Mrs. 
Greenhow, and this may be some relation of her first husband 
who thinks he can get money out of her. You would scarcely 
believe what a number of people try to get money out of 
my wife.” 

“They don’t succeed, I hope.” 

“Not if she refers them to me, as she is under a general 
promise todo. I find it necessary to adopt certain hard-and-fast 
rules with regard to charity, and I don’t think that I am often 
guilty of relieving impostors or undeserving persons. What you 
tell me of this man seems to show that he is not deserving; but 
I should be glad if you could give me a few further particulars 
about his history. What, for instance, do you suppose the nature 
of his connection with Mr. Heneage to be?” 

Theodore told what he knew, hearing in return some things 
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which he had not known before and which led him towards a 
strong suspicion of the truth. Mrs. Strover’s nervous break- 
down, which was mentioned to him as one reason why her 
husband was desirous of sparing her any worry or annoyance, 
appeared to date, he noticed, from the time of Gordon Heneage’s 
arrival in England ; her immediate championship of a young man 
with whom she had had no previous acquaintance and her 
eagerness to arrange a lucrative marriage for him might point to 
his having obtained some hold over her; while it was difficult 
to explain Greenhow’s petty theft and relinquishment of a good 
salary upon any other hypothesis than that of a thirst for revenge 
(as suggested by the shrewd Lucilla), combined probably with 
some hope of spoil. These, of course, were mere surmises; but 
what lent them support was that there were signs of their being 
shared by Mr. Strover, whose face grew more and more grave and 
whose fingers, pulling and combing his long beard, shook visibly. 
Little though he said, his perturbation was manifestly greater 
than the occasion, upon the face of it, warranted. 

“Well,” Theodore remarked, after a time, “ we mustn’t let 
Greenhow pester Mrs. Strover with begging letters in her retreat 
if we can help it. No doubt I shall be able to answer for his 
good behaviour when once I have got hold of him, and the shortest 
way of getting hold of him, I imagine, will be to follow him to 
Mr. Heneage’s address. So if you will oblige me with the address 
and excuse my leaving you in a hurry, I'll do that right away. 
As I was telling you, I don’t know that I shall care to prosecute 
Greenhow; but I owe it to myself and the firm to give him a 
fright.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour, therefore, Theodore was at 
the rooms in Bury Street, St. James’s, which Gordon Heneage had 
occupied for some months past, and was being informed by the 
landlord that his lodger had gone abroad. The man hesitated a 
little on being asked what instructions had been given about 
forwarding letters and replied, with discreet vagueness, that Mr. 
Heneage had gone to Italy. 

“Cadenabbia, Lake of Como, I suppose?” said Theodore 
briskly. “Yes, I thought so. Anybody else been inquiring for 
Mr. Heneage this afternoon? ” 

“Well, yes, sir; there was a gentleman come just now, asking 
for Mr, ’Eneage’s address, same as yourself. You'll excuse me, sir, 
but I’m afraid I didn’t ought to have give it.” 

“Possibly not. He was an elderly, undersized man, with a 
beard and an American accent, wasn’t he?” 

“He was, sir. I shouldn’t have thought nothin’ about it, on’y 
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for his disgraceful language when I hanswered his question. Cussed 
and swore something hawful, he did, and made use of words— 
alludin’, as I understood from their natur’, to some lady—which 
I shouldn’t really like to repeat.” 

“T can imagine them. Of course he didn’t mention his own 
name or address.” 

“ Well, sir, he give the name of Smith, but I don’t ’ardly believe 
it was genuine. ‘You can tell your darned skunk of a master 
that Mr. Smith called when he comes back, if he ever does come 
back,’ says he, and with that he went off, lookin’ like murder. 
I’ve been feelin’ uneasy about it ever since; for a pleasanter 
gentleman than Mr. ’Eneage I’ve never ’ad in the ’ouse, and if any 
"arm was to come to him——” 

“Oh, I don’t think you need be alarmed,” said Theodore, as he 
turned away; “Mr. Smith will never get any nearer to being a 
murderer than looking like one.” 

But indeed he was not quite so sure of that as he affected to be. 
Drink is ever the coward’s substitute for courage, and if 
Greenhow contemplated some deed of violence, he would certainly 
have recourse to alcohol as a preliminary. Almost equally certain 
was it that Greenhow would start in pursuit of two persons whom 
he had already travelled some five thousand miles to seek; in 
which case a third person might easily find herself in need of 
assistance, material or other. Theodore strode up St. James’s 
Street and along Piccadilly, with his hands behind his back and a 
rapidly forming resolution in his mind. 

“She won’t like it,” he mused, “but it looks to me as if I 
should have to chance that. It’s more my misfortune than my 
fault that I am having to do things she doesn’t like all the 
time.” 


Cuaprrr XX, 
BLACKGUARD AND GENTLEMAN. 


“Bor when I tell you that he hasn’t asked me for a cent!” pro- 
tested Mrs. Strover. 

“He will,” Marie returned, in accents of unshakable conviction ; 
“it stands to reason that he has come here for that purpose and 
for no other.” 

“You are unfair to him, Marie. Because you can’t forgive him 
for not being exactly what you thought he was, nothing will 
satisfy you but to make him out much worse than he is.” 

“TI don’t care whether he is good, bad or indifferent; he doesn’t 
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interest me. But if he has not come to Cadenabbia in the hope 
of getting more money from you, what in the world can have 
brought him?” 

Mrs. Strover had neither the courage nor the imprudence to 
tell her. She said: 

“He thinks more about other people than you suppose. He 
has done all he knew to cheer me and comfort me from the 
beginning, and he wants me to keep a good heart still. More 
than that, he understood what a relief it would be to me to see 
him safe and sound and out of James Greenhow’s reach.” 

“Do you seriously ask me to believe that we owe the honour of 
his company to solicitude for your ease of mind?” inquired 
Marie, with a curling lip. 

“T don’t ask you to believe anything I tell you, my dear,” 
Mrs. Strover returned, sniffing plaintively; “but I suppose it 
isn’t forbidden to me to have my own notions.” 

The two ladies were breakfasting together in their spacious 
sitting-room. Outside were heat and glare, but the sun had not 
yet risen high enough in the heavens to fall upon the shaded 
hotel, and the breeze which blew in through the open windows 
from the lake was cool and even chilly. 

“The worst of Cadenabbia at this time of year,” remarked 
Marie presently, “is its being on the wrong side of the water. 
You were saying yesterday that you would like to change over to 
Bellaggio; so I sent a message there this morning, and I hear 
that we can have very good rooms if we care to take them at 
once. But travellers are constantly arriving, and the landlord 
wants an immediate reply.” 

“T’ve nothing against our going,” answered Mrs. Strover, with 
a laugh; “only I presume you don’t suggest that we should hire 
the whole hotel, and if some other traveller should happen to 
prefer Bellaggio to Cadenabbia you mustn’t blame me.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Heneage will pursue us,” said Marie. She 
added quietly, “I am going to see him in the course of the 
morning.” 

“Marie, you won’t insult him!” 

“TI should hardly know how to set about doing that. Oh, no; 
why should I wish to insult him, now that I have nothing more 
to fear from him? I suppose he has told you about his failure 
with Gracie.” 

“Yes; he told me. You knew that he had been refused then?” 

“T heard of it from Mrs. Barron the other day; but I didn’t 
mention it as I was afraid you might be disappointed. His dis- 
appointment must be rather keen,” 
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“ Well,” hesitated Mrs. Strover, aware of treading upon ticklish 
ground, “it is and it isn’t. On my account he is sorry, because 
he has an honourable feeling about repaying me what he considers 
& loan; but——” 

“Qh, an honourable feeling !” 

“It’s honourable to wish to pay your debts, isn’t it? He 
doesn’t really owe me anything; still there’s nothing unnatural 
in his thinking he does.” 

“Nothing at all; I should certainly think that I did, if I were 
he. And he is deeply distressed for your sake, no doubt, that 
Gracie obliges him to remain a defaulter. Were you going to 
say that he is not much distressed for his own?” 

“Frankly, Marie, I don’t believe he is. Think what you will 
of his conduct, you must allow that he has more right to complain 
of Gracie than she has to complain of him. And he doesn’t com- 
plain. He loses a large fortune which he was led to suppose that 
he might have for the asking; but he reproaches nobody—not 
even you and me, whom he might blame if he chose, perhaps. 
‘The truth is that he never loved the girl, and it was only from a 
sense of duty that he made love to her.” 

Marie could not help laughing. Possibly she might not have 
laughed if she had guessed what her friend was driving at; but 
all she perceived was that some people’s conceptions of duty and 
morality are too quaintly out of shape to excite indignation and 
that the tangle in which Mrs. Strover and others were involved 
might as well be contemplated on its comic as on its tragic side. 

Small predisposition towards a humorous view was legible upon 
her features, however, when she descended, shortly after this, 
into the marble-flagged hall where Gordon Heneage was lounging 
in anticipation of her advent. She made straight for him, with 
eyelids slightly drooped and chin raised, a tall, slim, accusing 
figure, dressed all in white, who did not even deign to formulate 
an accusation and whose high, cool voice and manner might have 
daunted him, had he known what fear was. But Gordon Heneage 
had never been frightened in his life, nor was he so little versed 
in feminine ways as to be unaware that women are often least 
formidable when they appear most so. 

“Yes, I was waiting for you,” he said smilingly, in answer to 
her brief introductory words. “You have a crow to pluck with 
me, haven’t you?—a whole flight of crows, perhaps. Shall we 
talk here or outside? If it is all the same to you, I should 
prefer the garden, because we shall have to say things which 
had better not be overheard.” 

Marie bent her head in token of assent and stepped out of doors 
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without more ado. She was carrying a large white sunshade, 
which she opened and inclined at such an angle as to conceal her 
face from her companion, who could hardly initiate a conversation 
from behind that barrier. Thus, exchanging never a word, they 
progressed along the gravel path which fronted the hotel, passed 
groups of chattering tourists and loitering boatmen, and at length 
gained a secluded bench upon the margin of the lake which 
seemed suited to their purpose. Here Marie sat down, lowering 
her sunshade and placing it lengthways beside her, so that 
Gordon was fain to perch himself upon the low wall opposite. 

“Mrs. Strover,” she began, “assures me that you have not 
followed us from England to demand more money from her; but 
that appears to me incredible. You must want something, and 
time as well as trouble would be saved by your telling me plainly 
what it is that you want.” 

“T suppose,” he remarked, “if I were to tell you that I came 
out here because I wanted to see you once more, you would call 
that incredible also.” 

“Yes,” she answered drily, “I should.” 

“Ah! All the same, the assertion would be as true as every 
assertion has been that you have heard from me since we first 
met. Give the devil his due, Miss Ludlow, and admit that I have 
never told you a lie yet.” 

“There are misleading ways of telling the truth,” Marie ob- 
served. “Not that it matters. At least you will not maintain 
that it was telling me the truth to say you loved Gracie Barron.” 

“Tf I ever said that—but really I don’t think I did—I told 
you a fib which can’t have misled you and which was therefore 
innocent. You knew better than to believe it, I am sure,” 

Those tawny eyes of his, which had a way of insisting upon 
being met, and which hers now encountered for an instant, had 
always struck her as belonging to one who, if not exactly honest, 
was too daring to practise dissimulation. Certainly he had 
misled her; but it was possible that that might have been more 
her fault than his. 


“You took me for your accomplice, then,” she disdainfully 
observed. 

“T took you for what I believe you were, a friend large-minded 
enough to be above commonplace cant and prejudice. Now you 
are incensed against me; but that is because you can’t swallow 
my transactions with Mrs. Strover and Greenhow, not because 
you see anything so very heinous in my bid for an heiress whom, 
after all, I didn’t in the least dislike, Isn’t it so?” 

She made an impatient gesture. “ What does it signify? Let 
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us return to the point, please. You assert that you came here to 
see me, and you claim to be believed on the ground that you have 
never told me a falsehood. Very well; you came here to see me. 
Why?” 

It was not lack of temerity that prevented him from giving a 
truthfnl reply to that curt query, but a very clear perception of 
the fact that, if he did, all would be over with him. Not in her 
present temper was Marie Ludlow likely to be moved to a con- 
fession which must in any case involve some surrender of pride 
and which would have to be preceded by a gradual surrender of 
prejudice. 

“Well,” he answered, “I wanted to say good-bye to you, for 
one thing; but never mind that. What will seem to you more to 
the purpose is that I am anxious to comfort that poor goose of a 
woman, and there is really no way of doing it, except through 
you. I daresay you will understand, though she doesn’t, that 
Greenhow is practically powerless. He is dangerous in one way, 
of course, because he may get drunk and stagger round to Park 
Lane with some bemused notion of threatening old Strover; but 
I don’t think he will. The thing to be done is to send him back 
to America and compromise with him for a future allowance of 
three or four hundred a year. I'll undertake the negotiations— 
it’s the least I can do—and I haven’t much doubt about his 
accepting. Only she will have to execute some sort of a binding 
document for me to hand to him, and I am afraid she will have to 
shell out a further small sum of cash.” 

“Ts this what you wish me to propose to Mrs. Strover? ” asked 
Marie wonderingly. 

He laughed. “Well, you see, it is a little difficult for me, 
after all that has passed, to suggest such a simple solution. She 
would naturally want to know why I didn’t suggest it before, 
instead of representing Greenhow as an insatiable ogre who was 
only to be kept quiet by a constant flow of gold. ButI fancy 
that she will listen to advice from you, and you can’t give her 
better advice than that.” 

“The only advice I can possibly give her is to tell the whole 
truth to Mr. Strover; but I want her mind to recover its balance 
first. That is why I am going to take her away from Cadenabbia 
this afternoon.” 

“So soon? But surely that isn’t necessary, Miss Ludlow. 
Why don’t you tell me to go away this afternoon?” 

“Am I to understand that you would go if you were told?” 

“Certainly if I were told to go by you. I believe I have only 
once disobeyed your orders, and then only because you issued 
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them altogether too late. Some day or other, when you are able 
to render impartial justice even to such an offender as your 
humble servant, you will acknowledge that, after matters had 
gone so far, I couldn’t refuse Miss Barron the opportunity of 
refusing me. This time the conditions are very different, and I 
am quite ready to bow to your decree.” 

Marie remained silent for some time, and if he misconstrued 
her silence, that was scarcely surprising. 

“I think,” she said at length, “we will keep to our plan of 
crossing the lake to Bellaggio. Mrs. Strover has agreed to that 
although she is under the impression that you will follow us. 
Of course you will not.” 

“Of course not,” he answered, and wondered whether she 
would proceed to suggest his immediate return to England. 

Once more she unwittingly fed the hope that was in his heart 
by making no rejoinder. If she had wanted to get rid of him at 
once and for ever, nothing would have been simpler than to give 
him his marching orders; but she preferred to remove herself 
and her charge to the other side of a narrow lake and did not 
forbid him to remain where he was. No wonder he drew infer- 
ences which would have astounded and enraged her, had she 
divined them. But he was careful that she should not do that, 
being well aware that, whether she loved him or not, she was 
still very far from having pardoned him. He began to throw 
pebbles idly into the water, thinking that he would let her make 
the next move; but, as she moved in no sense, he presently 
resumed : 

“T wish you didn’t think me such an awful blackguard.” 

“T wish I didn’t,” Marie replied somewhat grimly. And then: 
“Tam glad, at all events, to be able to acquit you now of having 
dogged our steps here with an eye to further plunder. Although 
I must say that I can’t even now make out why you came.” 

“And I can’t make out why you should be so sceptical,” he 
laughed. “I am a blackguard, if you insist—more or less of a 
blackguard. But you have no reason at all to set me down as 
a liar, and I should have thought you had one or two reasons for 
concluding that that is just what Iam not. Anyhow, it’s gospel 
truth that I came here to say good-bye to you. What is there 
incredible in that? Blackguards, after all, are huaman—subject 
to human emotions and passions, like the pious Strover and the 
respectable White and all the rest of the mixed pack. For that 
matter, all human beings confess that they are miserable sinners 


once a week in church, when the parson proceeds to give them 
absolution.” 
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“Tam not a parson,” Marie remarked. 

“No; and Iam not asking you to absolve me. But I do ask 
you to believe that Iam grateful for all you have done for me, 
that I shall never forget it, and——” 

She checked him with an outward sweep of the hand and rose 
from her seat. ‘Oh, please don’t talk of what I have done for 
you! That is not an agreeable memory to me, and the last thing 
that I wish for is to be thanked. ‘We will say no more about it, 
for there is nothing more to be said.” 

She turned away as she spoke, and began to retrace her steps 
in the direction of the hotel, while he, slipping off the wall, 
sauntered along by her side. Was there nothing more to be 
said? Probably nothing that could be said with safety or 
advantage at that moment. So he held his peace, and presently 
he fancied that her face softened a little. It was as though in 
answer to an appeal which he had not thought of making that 
she exclaimed, after a moment or two: 

“Oh, of course one is sorry for ruined people, whether they 
deserve their ruin or not. I can’t imagine what will become of 
you!” 

“T shall be all right, thanks,” he composedly returned; “as 
all right as ruins can be made by means of patching and but- 
tressing. South Africa is my immediate prospect. Mounted 
Constabulary, I think it was; but upon my word, I don’t quite 
remember. My old governor got the billet forme. He was so 
pleased—amazing old man!—when he heard from your friend 
Mr. Rickaby of my defeat in the matrimonial field that he wrote 
at once to offer me a fresh start. Perhaps he was afraid I should 
refuse, for he became almost affectionate as soon as I accepted. 
‘Bless you, my dear boy; may I never be afflicted with the sight 
of you again!’ I hadn’t the heart to remind him that my last 
visit to England had cost him nothing, and I don’t suppose he 
felt much confidence in my assurance that England should see 
me no more. Unlike you, my poor father has never been able to 
make head or tail of me; but, like you, he can’t now be induced 
to believe one word that I say.” 

Marie, who had sought this interview with the intention of 
offering the man money out of her own pocket to go away, began 
to feel that she perhaps owed him some sort of apology; but it 
was difficult to ask pardon of one for whom her sole remaining 
sentiment was a contemptuous pity, and she was still trying 
to put together a few words which should be final, without 
sounding too brutal, when she became aware of a little old 
man, trotting along the path to meet her with grotesque 
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brandishing of clenched fists and inarticulate cries of mingled 
rage and triumph. 

Heneage burst ont laughing. ‘By the Lord, here’s Green- 
how! Now we shall have a row!” 

There appeared to be every prospect of one. The new-comer, 
breathless, purple in the face and infuriated by the sound of 
laughter, sprang straight at Heneage’s throat, which he failed to 
reach, and would have fallen prone if he had not been deftly 
caught by his enemy and planted upon his feet. Then he broke 
forth into a torrent of abuse and imprecations. 

“ You dirty thief! You skulking coward! Thought you could 
give me the slip by hiding in Italy behind my wife’s petticoats 
while I was searching for you amongst the Dutchmen, did you ? 
Well, sir, I’m here to square up accounts with you both, and you 
may take it from me that you’re going to be very, very sorry you 
ever tried to fool James Greenhow !” 

“You may take it from me that you are going to be thrown 
neck and crop into the lake if you don’t hold your tongue,” 
tranquilly replied Gordon, cutting short a denunciation of which 
only the above few sentences can be reproduced. “ You are very 
drunk, or you wouldn’t make yourself so ridiculous, as well as so 
offensive, in the presence of a lady.” 

Greenhow, turning his bloodshot eyes upon Marie, said some- 
thing about ladies in general and his wife in particular which 
caused Gordon Heneage to take him by the collar and shake all 
the breath out of him. Then the latter said: 

“ You had better go back to the hotel, Miss Ludlow. I think 
you said that you and Mrs. Strover were leaving at once, did you 
not? Iwill take care that you shall have no annoyance from 
our pot-valiant friend here before you start. I only hope he 
hasn’t seen Mrs. Strover and made a disturbance already.” 

Perhaps the rough usage to which he had been subjected had 
a sobering effect upon Greenhow. At any rate, he changed his 
tone and gasped out, with some attempt at recovered dignity : 

“T have not yet seen my wife, madam; I have only just 
arrived, after travelling day and night, from London, and my 
first inquiry was for the man whom you have heard me describe 
as what he is, a dirty thief. I do not withdraw those words, but 
I desire to express regret for having allowed others to escape me, 
which may have offended your ears. ‘They were drawn forth by 
just indignation, not by the influence of liquor, as has been 
falsely and impudently suggested. As to my wife, whom you 
know by the name of Mrs. Strover, and who has played a low- 
down trick upon me in return for all the consideration that I 
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have shown her, I will thank you to tell her that I shall be with 
her shortly.” 

Heneage, who was standing behind the speaker, made re- 
assuring signals above his head and pointed significantly to the 
opposite shore of the lake. He then said, in a cheerful, con- 
ciliatory tone of voice: 

“Well, that’s all right. If Mr. Greenhow is only angry, 
instead of tipsy, as I thought he was, so much the better. I hope 
that by the time he and I have had the talk we are going to have 
he won’t even be angry any more. Up to now I have always 
found him quite willing to listen to reason where his own 
interests were at stake, and I believe I can convince him that 
it isn’t in any way to his interest to conduct himself like a 
lunatic.” 

Greenhow responded with a sullen murmur which might be 
taken as implying acquiescence, and Marie perceived that she 
had nothing better to do than to profit by the hint conveyed to 
her. It was an odd, unforeseen ending to her colloquy with 
Gordon Heneage and her relations with him; yet she felt, as 
she walked away, that the chapter closed with a certain apposite 
incongruity. He had committed infamies which nothing could 
ever excuse, but he was capable of actions which could only be 
ascribed to sheer disinterested good nature, and he vanished out 
of her life in the very act of rendering her a service. He was, 
in short, at once a blackguard and a gentleman. In thus 
summing him up she came almost within range of forgiving 
him. 


Carter XXI. 


THE TAMING OF GREENHOW. 


Maniz might have found various matters to take into grave 
consideration on her way back to the hotel if she had had tixe to 
devote to them, but the most pressing consideration of all was 
that very little time remained at her disposal. The importance 
of getting Mrs. Strover out of the place before Greenhow should 
reappear was manifest, and by what possible means was the man 
to be kept from reappearing shortly? He would be delayed, no 
doubt, as long as Gordon Heneage’s ingenuity could delay him; 
that much had been implied in the confident signal made to her. 
But, for all the good will and ability of her self-constituted ally, 
it really did not seem to her that she could safely count upon 
more than an hour in which to effect escape. Accordingly, her 
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arrangements were planned and her instructions given with a 
suddenness which the surprised manager of the hotel could only 
excuse on the score of her sex and her nationality. A rowing- 
boat, she said, would be required at once to take her and her 
friend across the lake, the mails and the luggage would follow 
later ; letters, pending further orders, were to be forwarded to 
Bellaggio, although the duration of the ladies’ stay there was 
uncertain and might not exceed one night. This last statement 
was intended to serve as a discouragement to Mr. Greenhow, who 
was only too likely to institute inquiries. It was then but the 
work of a minute or two to run upstairs and remark to Mrs. 
Strover, without any display of haste or eagerness : 

“T have been thinking that we might as well transport our- 
selves to our new quarters before the heat of the day begins. It 
will be much pleasanter to go over peacefully in our own boat, 
which is all ready, than to wait for the steamer, which can bring 
our belongings after us. What do you say to starting at once?” 

Mrs, Strover had fallen very much into the habit of saying 
ditto to Marie on all occasions ; but she had been building castles 
in the air during the latter’s absence, and this abrupt proposal 
sounded to her rather too subversive of them to be accepted 
without demur. 

“ Have you seen Mr, Heneage ?” she asked uneasily. 

“Yes; I have just left him in the garden. He knows we are 
going.” 

“ What did he say? Is he coming to Bellaggio too?” 

“Qh, not with us. Shall I get your hat for you? He said all 
sorts of things, which I will tell you about later. I don’t want 
to hurry you, but it looks as if there was a thunderstorm 
gathering over the mountains, and you are always so frightened 
of storms. We shall have plenty of time to get to the other side 
before it breaks, though, if we set off now.” 

“‘ But, Marie, I should hate to have him think that we were 
running away from him. There has been no—no quarrel between 
you, I hope?” 

“None at all. Didn’t I tell you that I have nothing left to 
quarrel with him about? Antonio is waving to us to come 
down,” said Marie, looking out of the window. 

It took some little time to manoeuvre Mrs. Strover downstairs 
and into the boat. First she wanted to despatch a messenger in 
search of Gordon Heneage, in order that she might take leave of 
him; then she entered into an interminable interchange of 
valedictory compliments with the manager, while Marie, in an 


inward agony of impatience and apprehension, had to keep out- 
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wardly unmoved. At any moment Greenhow might come raging 
into the hall; at any moment the manager might make some 
disastrous allusion to the arrival of the dishevelled American 
gentleman who had clamoured for news of Mr. Heneage. But 
no such untoward incident occurred; Mrs. Strover was at length 
settled on her cushions beneath the striped awning ; the boat was 
shoved off from the landing-stage and, immediate peril seeming to 
be averted, Marie drew a long breath and thanked her stars. 

Gordon Heneage, in the meantime, was covering her retreat 
and keeping the enemy engaged with a diligence which did equal 
honour to his head and his heart. When he had watched Marie’s 
tall white figure out of sight, he made a rapid mental calculation, 
whence he concluded that for fully two hours Greenhow must be 
occupied in listening to statements which could be easily disposed 
of in ten minutes. Now it is within the capacity of members of 
Parliament, extempore preachers and other persons of compara- 
tively modest intelligence, to talk for upwards of a couple of hours 
without having much to talk about; but it could hardly be hoped 
that the irate and impatient Greenhow would allow himself to be 
sent to sleep, after the fashion of average audiences; so that 
recourse to physical force seemed to be in sight, and such 
methods are best avoided within shouting distance of a large 
hotel. By hook or by crook, however, Gordon Heneage’s task 
had to be accomplished, and his manner of taking it in hand was 
characteristic enough. 

“Have a cigar, old man,” said he, producing his case and 
offering it to the other, whose refusal was tersely worded and 
extremely impolite. 

“You won't smoke? Well, then, sit down and try to keep 
your temper. After all, what’s the use of losing it with me? 
You know I don’t care. Much better explain, if you can, why 
you are careering about Europe like a madman, instead of waiting 
in the United States, as you were told, until I had some good 
news to send you.” 

“Wait for you to send me some good news!” returned 
Greenhow, with an angry laugh. “Yes, I might have waited at 
St. Paul until I died and got nothing! Not even so much asa 
twentieth part of what Isabel herself confessed that she had paid 
over to you for me, first and last. Of all the mean scoundrels 
and robbers I’ve ever struck in my life”»—— 

“ Now, now,” interrupted Gordon soothingly, “don’t get excited 
again. You'll be having an apoplectic fit presently, and what 
good will that do you? Well, it’s true that I wasn’t able to 
treat you quite as liberally as I should have wished; but there 
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were reasons for that. London, you see, is a place in which I 
find it difficult to obtain goods on credit, and my expenses were 
unavoidably heavy. By the way, talking of St. Paul, I had no 
idea that you had set up your tent there until I heard from 
Mr. White of your having been employed as a clerk in his office. 
Why are you always so secretive?” 

“T reckoned that letting you knowI was in receipt of a regular 
salary wouldn’t be the best way to make you hurry up with 
remittances,” growled Greenhow. “As for secretiveness, I hadn’t 
any idea, until I heard of it from Mr. White, that what you were 
after was getting married to a girl with a heap of dollars.” 

“That was a private and personal speculation which didn’t 
seem to be connected in any way with our partnership. I 
presume you don’t make it a grievance that I was anxious to 
enrich myself, do you? You ought to have rubbed your hands, 
knowing that wealth for me must mean additional pickings for 
you.” 

“Mighty well I knew that it would never mean that! You 
and I have ‘been partners before now, Heneage, and I’ve had 
experience of what your notions are about a fair division of 
profits.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t have offered to divide the lady’s fortune with 
you; but you might have counted upon securing periodical doles 
by threatening to tell my wife things which I shouldn’t have 
wished her to hear. Apparently you thought it a more pro- 
mising scheme to dip your hand into Mr. White’s till and sail for 
England with the intention of threatening a woman from whom 
you will get no more doles at all if you are stupid enough to 
drive her into a corner.” 

Greenhow’s lips were drawn back in a grin which laid bare his 
broken, discoloured teeth and gave him a certain air of currish 
ferocity. 

“ Would you like me to tell you why I concluded to rob White 
of a trifle and cross the ocean?” he snarled. “ It wasn’t because 
he made me tired by meddling with my private affairs and 
chaining me up in the office all day; though that had something 
to do with it. It wasn’t because I guessed I could fix things up 
more satisfactorily with my wife by seeing her than by leaving 
her to you either. It was because I took my oath that you 
shouldn’t come out on top again, happen what might. I took 
my oath, sir, that sooner than see you married to a woman who 
could make you wealthy enough to snap your fingers at me, I’d 
shoot you on sight, And that oath is going to be kept,” he 


added, sudden)y whipping a revolver out of his pocket, 
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“You and J, Greenhow,” remarked Gordon compassionately, 
“have been in parts of the world where it is pretty certain death 
for a man to show his weapons. I don’t suppose that anybody in 
any part of the world displays them if he intends to use them ; 
so we will take your armed demonstration for what such things 
are worth. Let me, at all events, set your anxious mind at rest 
upon the subject of my marriage, which has passed out of the 
sphere of practical politics. The young lady has had the bad 
taste to decline my hand, and I stand before you as hopeless a 
pauper as you can wish me to be.” 

“Ts that so?” asked Greenhow, with a hoarse chuckle. ‘ Then 
all I can say is I congratulate the young lady, and the other 
scores I have to settle with you may wait until I’ve seen my wife. 
Now I’m going to see her right away.” 

Gordon took him by the shoulders and forced him back into 
the sitting posture out of which he had started. ‘ Before you 
see your wife you had better know what to say to her. Other- 
wise you will infallibly frighten her into giving away the whole 
show. Now have a plan——” 

“T believe you!” retorted Greenhow, springing to his feet 
again. “Your plan is arranged with the young woman—Miss 
Ludlow, if I’m not mistaken—whom you sent off just now to 
hustle my wife out of the place. They'll make it worth your 
while between them, I don’t doubt, to start me on another fool 
journey across Europe if you can; but that isn’t going to be so 
easy this time.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Greenhow. You have a weak hand, but 
there’s something to be made out of it if it is properly played. 
The very worst thing you can do just now is to bang your trump 
card down upon the table and have it over-trumped by a 
telegram from Miss Ludlow to old Strover, who will never pay 
you a penny. Have a little patience and listen to what I am 
going to say.” 

Greenhow growled, but hesitated. He distrusted Heneage as 
much as he hated him; yet he retained some respect for the 
younger man’s ability, and indeed he himself was provided with 
no plan of campaign, beyond the somewhat precarious one of 
general bluster. 

“Look lively about it, then,” he returned, as he flung himself 
down upon the bench once more. 

To obey that behest was the last thing that Gordon Heneage 
meant to do; but how to maintain his grasp upon his unwilling 
victim for another hour and a half, when all he had to propose 
was @ composition for a small annual allowance, he knew not. 
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The gods came to his aid by bringing upon the scene a fat 
German couple, equipped with paint-box, drawing-pad, sun- 
umbrella and other paraphernalia, and evidently persuaded of 
@ prior claim upon the only bench in the vicinity. The late 
Prince Bismarck’s aphorism of Beati possidentes has ever met 
with hearty support from his fellow-countrymen when they have 
themselves held a coveted portion of territory; but they are 
a discriminating, as well as a patient and persistent folk, who 
know that axioms must not in every case be construed too 
literally, and that sauce for the goose is not always or necessarily 
sauce for the gander. Teutonic methods of diplomacy were at 
once put into practice by this elderly blonde-bearded gentleman 
and his blue-spectacled wife. They did not look disgusted and 
pass on, muttering, after the ill-mannered and futile British 
fashion, but came to a standstill in front of their supplanters, 
whom they proceeded to stare gravely out of countenance, ex- 
changing from time to time guttural remarks which may or may 
not have been intelligible to the latter, but which quite clearly 
proclaimed their intention of remaining where they were until 
they got what they wanted. Gordon blessed them in his heart, 
while railing at them with his tongue. 

“Come on, Greenhow,” he exclaimed, jumping up, as if in 
despair ; “ there’s no use in attempting to talk here, and we can’t 
be all day about it.” Then, pretending to be struck by a happy 
inspiration, “Tl tell you what we'll do; we'll take a boat and 
I'll scull you out on the lake. After all that’s the only way 
of insuring privacy, with all these swarms of trippers about.” 

“ What !—and give you a first-class opportunity to drown me, 
eh?” returned Greenhow. “No, thank you, my smart friend; 
we will stick to dry ground, and I guess what you have to say 
has got to be said between this and the hotel.” 

“Drown you?” echoed Gordon scornfully. ‘ Well, now that 
you mention it, that would be a short way out of the difficulty, 
but too risky. Glad as I should be to oblige your wife, I am not 
quite prepared to die for her; so you really needn’t feel alarmed.” 

A sharp altercation followed; but the end of it was that 
Greenhow was half bullied, half cajoled into submission. For 
many hours he had eaten nothing, while he had drunk more than 
was prudent; excitement and the heat of the sun were beginning 
to tell upon his tired brain; it was not without a sense of relief 
that he found himself seated in the stern of the small boat which 
his companion had summoned, and which immediately shot forth 
from land. He took a flask from his pocket, gulped down some 
of its contents and grew more mellow of aspect and speech. 
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“ Now for this precious plan of yours; I’m listening to you.” 

Gordon’s plan being simply to persuade Greenhow to decamp 
and await beyond the Atlantic the first quarterly payment of a 
modest pension, much preliminary and bewildering verbosity 
had to herald its introduction. It must be borne in mind, the 
speaker urged, while pulling, with leisurely but steady strokes, 
farther and farther down the lake, that both Mr. and Mrs. Strover 
were queer sort of customers to handle. With the former, by 
reason of his peculiar religious tenets, no sort of bargain could 
be struck ; to threaten old Strover would be suicidal. The latter, 
if taken in the right way, would doubtless be willing to pay 
substantially for the preservation of her secret; but if she were 
pressed to do what was beyond her power, the chances were that 
she would lose her head altogether and cast herself upon the 
mercy of her supposed husband. Even as it was, she had been 
80 injudiciously frightened that she had made haste to confess 
everything to Miss Ludlow, thus introducing a fresh element 
of danger into the situation. 

“Now I needn’t point out to you, Greenhow, that you are 
just as much interested in keeping things dark as your wife is. 
Once let the truth come out and you won’t have a leg to stand 
upon. You have lost all confidence in me, and I won’t pretend 
that the care of number one hasn’t been my chief consideration ; 
but upon my word I don’t see how I could have served you much 
better than as I have. Let me just give you a plain, unvarnished 
account of my stewardship.” 

During the prolonged and graphic narrative upon which Gordon 
Heneage now embarked his hearer had frequent recourse to 
stimulant. He did not very well understand what it was all 
about ; but by degrees the dim conviction came to him that his 
confederate, if a rascal, was a clever rascal, with whom it might 
be wiser to keep friends than to quarrel. When, however, the 
definite suggestion which had been so long deferred was broached 
to him, he pulled himself together and would have none of it. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars? Why, she told me herself that 
Strover makes her an allowance of ten thousand! If about a 
seventh part of that is all she can spare to her lawful husband, 
it must be because a third party wants to be paid handsomely 
for keeping his mouth shut. Now, according to my notions, 
I’ve been robbed enough by that third party already. See here, 
Heneage, what you’ve been saying has some sense to it, and 
I don’t know as I shall refuse to come to terms; but unless more 
liberal terms than these are proposed to me, the sooner you put 
me ashore and leave me to fight it out with Isabel the better.” 
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“As you please,” was the other’s somewhat unexpected reply . 
“T agree with you that I have been paid enough and, although 
you won’t believe me, it is a fact that I don’t intend asking your 
wife for more money. Fight it out with her and Miss Ludlow 
if you feel in fighting trim ; you'll come off second best, I suspect, 
but that’s your affair. Don’t turn round upon me when it’s too 
late, though, and curse me for not having saved you from 
yourself,” 

Gordon, whose object had by this time been achieved, did not 
care now how soon his captive obtained release. He had been 
sculling steadily down the lake towards Villa d’Este; long ago he 
had seen the boat which, as he shrewdly suspected, contained Mrs. 
Strover and Miss Ludlow leave Cadenabbia; Cadenabbia itself 
was already distant, and, what was more, a thunderstorm was 
rapidly approaching which was likely to render return to that 
place by water difficult, if not dangerous, until it should have 
spent its force. Greenhow, stretched out in the stern, with his 
hat tilted over his eyes, had not noticed these things. 

“T’m not going to round on you, and I don’t yearn to be saved 
your way, thank you,” he answered sulkily. ‘I'll take a thousand 
dollars down and three thousand a year, provided you get me, 
within the next hour, Isabel’s signed promise to pay. It’s 
blamed confiding of me; but I guess she knows I’ve the whip- 
hand of her, and as for giving her and you the punishment you 
deserve, I’ll let that go. You lose your heiress and she'll have 
to deny herself some luxuries for the future ; so you can’t either 
of you crow any. Come, is it a deal?” 

Gordon shook his head. ‘Sorry, Greenhow, but I can’t do 
business with you at that rate for several good reasons. Firstly, 
I undertook that you should accept fifteen hundred, and I have 
a fancy for keeping my word. Secondly, it will be impossible 
to get any reply from Mrs. Strover within an hour, because 
she will have left Cadenabbia by now. ‘Thirdly and lastly, there 
is a deuce of a storm brewing behind your back, and it would 
be a rather tougher job to scull in the teeth of it than I care 
to attempt.” 

Even as he spoke the sun became obscured and a swift, cold 
blast hurried across the surface of the water, raising white 
wavelets on its passage. Greenhow glanced over his shoulder, 
saw a great black wall of cloud, fronted by grey, tumbling water, 
and was seized with sudden panic. 

“Good God, man, it’s a cloud-burst!” he shrieked; “ we shall 
have it down upon us before we know where we are! Pull 
to shore for your life !—do you want to murder me?”’ 
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“Not particularly,” answered Gordon, laughing. “ Not if you 
are reasonable and will accept the generous terms offered to you, 
anyhow.” 

Greenhow, accustomed to the sudden cyclones of another hemi- 
sphere, was absurdly frightened: yet, even in the extremity 
of terror, his greed and his determination not to be beaten once 
more by the man who had already got the better of him so often 
asserted themselves. With what precise intention he leaped 
forward and tried to wrest the sculls out of Heneage’s hands 
he probably did not know; but the result of his rather feeble 
onslaught was that he was sent staggering back, lost his balance 
and, in endeavouring to recover it, lurched heavily overboard. 

Fortunately for him, he could swim a little. He was clutching 
the gunwale of the boat and pleading breathlessly, piteously 
for help before Gordon had done Jaughing. 

“Lend me a hand!—lend mea hand! I'll take fifteen hundred ! 
For God’s sake, lend mea hand! Catch hold of me and haul me 
in! Tl take fifteen hundred, I tell you! You wouldn’t let an 
old pal drown, Heneage!” 

“ It’s all right,” answered Gordon, still convulsed with laughter. 
“T don’t believe I can haul you into the boat; but hang on and 
I'll have you ashore in no time. I take note that you agree 
to our offer, mind.” 

It might not have been easy to get him into the boat without 
swamping it; but the attempt was hardly worth making, as 
they were close to land, and in a very few minutes the dripping, 
shivering Greenhow was seated under a clump of trees, which 
gave needed shelter also to his companion. For hardly had 
Gordon made the boat’s painter fast to a stone when the storm 
broke with a blinding flash of lightning, followed by sheets 
of rain. 

“Not exactly the place that one would choose in an atmo- 
spheric disturbance,” the young man calmly remarked, with a 
glance at the swaying boughs overhead. “Still, you may well 
be thankful, Greenhow, that you are no worse off. With fifteen 
hundred dollars a year you will be devilish well off, in my 
opinion, and you ought to thank me, as well as the heavens, 
for bringing you to a realising sense of that fact.” 


(To be continued.) 

















Sohannes Brahms. 


Tr music-lover, for whom music is the first of the arts, is at 
times sorely puzzled by the attitude towards it of some of his 
most intelligent and cultivated friends. People who would gladly 
devote an hour or two to a poem by Browning or a picture by 
Watts, are attacked by a strange impatience if a symphony, as it 
rushes past them, fails at once to convey to their minds any very 
clear idea or very vivid emotion. The music-lover, who may also 
be puzzled, but who is not impatient, wonders whether the 
impatience of his friends betrays a feeling—to which they would 
scarcely own—that, while looking to poetry and painting for 
instruction and inspiration, they look to music chiefly for pleasure 
or even nervous excitement. He is reminded how Mozart, in the 
household of the Bishop of Salzburg, was placed at table “just 
above the cooks.” And he is sorry, but not wholly surprised, — 
when his friends leave a concert-room, saying that “ Brahms—or 
Wagner—does not appeal to them,” for he guesses they have 
done little to provide themselves with that to which Brahms—or 
Wagner—can appeal. 

Of course, music that pleases nobody, like music that pleases 
everybody, is not good music. But in so far as even good music 
fails to please, not the listener who places its dainties just above 
those provided by the cooks, but the earnest and intelligent 
musical amateur, it is worth trying to alter the state of affairs 
and make him happier. That some earnest amateurs still remain 
(though in a steadily-decreasing minority) who are not made 
happy by the music of Brahms is certain; and it is out of respect 
to the rights of this minority that this little sketch of the com- 
poser is attempted. It would be sad, indeed, were he to remain 
misunderstood by even the uneducated listener, for Brahms 
himself was not of the privileged class, but of the people. His 
great-grandfather was a carpenter: his grandfather was an inn- 
keeper. His mother, whom he loved tenderly, and whose memory 
is for ever enshrined in the ‘German Requiem,’ took in 
washing. 
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The musical gift came doubtless from Johannes’ father, who 
three times ran away from the little Holstein village where he 
was born, to follow music in Hamburg. Twice was he fetched 
home. But the third time his parents gave way, and let him 
depart, with a moderate outfit and their blessing. His stock-in- 
hand further included a knowledge of three instruments, a sound 
musical organization, and a considerable sense of humour. Of this 
we hear when we find him installed as double-bass player at 
the Hamburg Theatre. 

“Herr Capellmeister,” said he one day to the conductor who 
begged that he would play louder, “ this is my double-bass, and 
I shall play on it no louder than I choose.” And again, when 
accused of playing out of tune: “ Herr Capellmeister, a note in 
tune on the double-bass is a pure matter of chance.” 

To a typical old Hamburg house, many-storeyed, many- 
windowed, and topped with a most eccentric gable, Brahms 
brought his wife, a simple working-woman, seventeen years his 
senior. Here in 1833, Johannes was born. He was no infant 
prodigy, but something far more rare-—a born creative genius. 
“It’s a pity,” said his first teacher, “he might be such a good 
pianist, if he would but leave off that eternal composing!” The 
“eternal composing” had to be kept severely under restraint, for 
the boy’s first duty was to help his home, and bravely he did it. 
By day he arranged marches and pot-pourris for brass bands 
(father Brahms doubtless keeping an eye on the part for horn): 
by night and on Sundays he earned a few shillings playing 
dance-music at village inns. But sleep mattered not, and he used 
the only time left at his disposal. 

“TI composed,” he once told a friend, “very early in the 
morning. The best ideas came to me as I cleaned my boots 
before day began.” To the to-and-fro movement of the blacking- 
brush were evolved those matchless rhythms that distinguish the 
composer’s work, 

But stirring events were at hand. Early in the fifties, after 
the Schleswig-Holstein war, an Austrian reserve-division was 
quartered at Altona. In and out of the camp went a strange 
being, a virtuoso violinist named Réményi, who—Tyrteus-like— 
inspired the Hungarian soldiers by his fiery rendering of their 
national airs, and who had also, rumour said, marched fiddling at 
the head of a revolutionary column in the stormy days of ’48. 
This eccentric genius had travelled “ musicking ” (as the Germans 
say) from China to Natal, but was, for the time, contemplating 
@ more modest tour in the Fatherland. Strange, indeed, that 
he should so attract the shy thoughtful son of the double-bass 
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player that the two set off in 1853 on tour together. Johannes 
Brahms was at this time as different in appearance as possible 
from the stout, grey-bearded gentleman whose portrait we know. 
The great brow and the glorious blue eyes were indeed the same. 
But the Brahms of twenty was a dreamy, intensely modest youth, 
curiously like Raffaelle’s portrait of himself, with a pale and 
beautiful face, fair hair and very high-pitched voice, He com- 
posed with passionate zeal, and signed his compositions, 
“Johannes Kreisler, Junior,’ in memory of Hoffmann’s old 
musician, “ the little man in a coat the colour of C# minor, with 
an E major coloured collar,” whose name appears also in 
Schumann’s “ Kreisleriana,” 

Despite this tiny affectation, Johannes Brahms was at 20 
already great. Great as a man; robust of mind and body, 
modest, faithful, generous and just, guarding with rough reserve 
the treasures of a nature that his friend Joseph Joachim has 
described as “ pure as diamond, soft as snow.” Great too asa 
composer. Schumann’s comparison of him to Minerva, springing 
fully armed from the brain of Jupiter, is scarcely an exaggeration. 
For, although he doubtless underwent some development, it was 
in the direction rather of clearness than of depth; there is, in 
all music, no early work so mature as his. From the beginning, 
his works are masterpieces: from the beginning, there is that 
reverence for an ideal, and that love of perfection which can 
save alike from extravagance and from commonplace. “A very 
lovable, candid nature, and with something of God’s grace in his 
talent.” Such is Von Biilow’s description of him at this time, a 
description to which nothing need be added. 

It is odd indeed to picture such an one in company with a 
musician of the stamp of Réményi, who is said to have boasted, 
before playing at a concert: ‘ Werd ich spillen heut’ Nocht 
Kraitzer Sonata, dass sich Horre flieg’n.” But a friend more 
worthy of our composer was near at hand. Dr. Joachim has 
himself recently described his first meeting with Brahms. ‘The 
impression is even now stamped upon my mind. Never in my 
artistic life was I more overcome by joy and astonishment.” 
Joachim was at this time 21,a year older than Brahms. But 
already he had profoundly impressed himself upon the best 
German audiences, and was therefore able, and, being the man he 
was, was most surely also willing to help his two tellow-artists. 
He gave them an introduction to the Hanoverian Court, where 
Réményi scored a great success, and was especially admired by the 
Court ladies. 

Poor Réményi! At the height of his triumph, there appeared, 
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as in the tragedy of Punch and Judy, the policeman. That affair 
with the insurgents of 48 was registered in the black books of 
Herr Polizei-Prasident Wermuth, who sent for the violinist, and 
desired him to quit Hanoverian soil. Réményi protested volubly, 
but in vain. The Herr Polizei-Prasident only begged him to 
talk less, and to move on. So on the two musicians moved, to 
Weimar, where over an adoring circle Liszt reigned supreme. 
The somewhat stuffy artistic atmosphere suited Réményi, 
and at Weimar he stayed. But Brahms went alone to Gottingen, 
to receive from Joachim perhaps the most important document 
he ever possessed, a letter of introduction to Robert Schumann. 
What matter that, having exhausted his slender store of 
money, he had to walk most of the way to Diisseldorf? 
Never did weary pilgrim reach a more glorious goal. Schumann 
listened; and, with the clear eye of genius undimmed by 
any cloud of self-interest, saw in him the strong champion, 
the chosen one for whom he had long waited and watched. 
A single line, post-haste, to Joachim: “This is he that should 
come,” and Schumann set himself eagerly to work clearing 
a path for the new-comer. For nine years he had written 
no word of criticism, but now silence was impossible. And 
so there rang throughout Germany the most famous musical 
criticism ever written: ‘Neue Bahnen.’ Its ending may be 
quoted. After describing, with perfect insight, the compositions 


—all chamber music—on which his judgment is based, Schumann 
says — 


“Tf he but wave his magic wand where the might of multitudes, in 
Choir and Orchestra, await him, what wondrous visions shall we not have 
of the spirit-world and of its secrets. May his highest genius give him 
strength for that, and indeed we may prophecy that this will come to 
pass, for in him dwells yet another genius—modesty. His comrades hail 
his entrance into the world, where wounds await him, but laurels also and 
palms: we greet with cries of welcome the mighty warrior.” 


‘Nene Babnen’ is indeed a fine thing throughout, less a 
criticism than a prophecy, in which, as in all great prophecies, by 
far the least important point is that it came quite true. And the 
master’s generous enthusiasm for the young artist survived even 
that tragic event, which, six months later, removed him from his 
work and from his home. Writing to Joachim from the asylum, 
Schumann says: “I am getting deeper and deeper into Johannes’ 
music: it is like nothing I ever met with before.” 

In that last sad year, the friendship of Brahms and, even more, 
the knowledge of his filial devotion to Frau Schumann, were 
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among the greatest comforts Schumann had. But the music 
of Brahms, though he knew at most but a score or so of his works, 
meant even more to him than his friendship. From its height 
Schumann could look into the Promised Land. From it he gained, 
among all his sorrows, the happy assurance that the classical 
traditions he had loved and the high ideals by which he had lived 
would be in safe and worthy keeping. 

And what of that music? No attempt will be made to describe 
it here. As was well said—by a friend of Brahms—such descrip- 
tions are like attempts to describe the taste of a good apple. It 
is better to eat it, and then, if you don’t know in what its beauty 
consists, to stick to potatoes!’ But one thing must be said once 
and for all. No work of Brahms, early or late, is beholden for its 
character to any but himself. What might perhaps be expected 
in the early works, a likeness to Schumann, is, if perceptible, only 
the likeness of tender, reverent affection, perfectly conscious of its 
half-playful resemblance to the master to whom so much is due. 
To treat the pathetic Theme which haunted Schumann at Endenich, 
and which he fancied had been brought to him by Schubert, 
in some such fashion as Schumann himself would have treated it, 
is not imitation but sympathy. And of the need of any coarser 
plagiarism the supposition is mere foolishness. As Brahms said, 
when someone pointed out the likeness of a phrase of his to one by 
Mendelssohn: “ True, such things happen to the best of us: the 
pity only is that every donkey should go and find it out at once.” 
But he did not alter the phrase. 

It has been said of our composer, by one who knew him 
well, that, if you wanted him to do anything, you had only 
to ask him not to do it. So, in studying his life, you often 
expect him to take a particular step, only to find he does some- 
thing quite different. 

Obviously, having, through Schumann’s help, published his 
first works and obtained some measure of success, he should have 
followed up that success by publishing others ; keeping, as we say, 
“in the public eye.” 

Obviously, being Brahms, he did no such thing. In eight years 
he published only fifteen works. In four of those years—1854- 
1858—when he held an appointment at Detmold, he seems to have 
published nothing except the anonymous Children’s Songs, which 
were a love-offering to the little Schumanns. He composed, no 
doubt, much that he did not publish; but above all—he studied, 
Tn the amazing width of his musical knowledge, he, as in other 
matters, was the true disciple of Sebastian Bach. Both found 
themselves in the study of others: both had magnificent memories 
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and first-rate musical digestions: both, that is, were strong 
men. 

A strong man, physically, is not one who can digest nothing, 
though people are sometimes heard to boast of that curious 
disability. And a strong man, musically, is not one who loses— 
or fears to lose—his originality through over much study of the 
great past. On the other hand, still less is his mind like a 
second-hand bookshop, in which the works of the great past are 
roughly piled up or neatly arranged in rows. The mind of 
Brahms was not in the least like a shop. Rather was it Jike that 
beautiful thing that may be seen in the Black Country—the 
Bessemer Steel Converter. Those who have seen it will not 
forget how they watched the great cauldron consuming its hourly 
meal of iron and carbon and chemicals: how they waited, at a 
respectful distance but with eager expectation, for the great sight 
of the day: the stream of molten steel pouring forth amid a 
shower of sparks, pure gold, dazzling, glorious. The art of 
Brahms is as new a product as that molten steel, and as pure. 

But it was, perhaps, natural for superficial critics to call him 
a Reactionary, and to use him—without so much as a sign of 
consent on his part—as their stalking-horse in the great campaign 
against Wagner. 

They were misled by his knowledge and use of old musical 
forms. Some of the works published after these years of study 
and preparation were indeed in forms scarcely touched since the 
days of Mozart. The name of Mozart is not one that occurs 
spontaneously to the student of Brahms, yet it was Brahms who 
said: “ Nowadays we cannot hope to write as beautifully as 
Mozart did; we can only try and write in bis spirit.” “In 
his spirit”: it is that which solves the difficulty. Even with 
Sebastian Bach it is the sublimity of his spirit, not merely the 
amazing science of his form with which Brahms is imbued, 
although he has the latter also in fullest measure. In one of the 
Mottetts of this period, for instance, he sets going a double canon. 
The treble leads off: the tenor follows a bar later with the same 
tune sung a note lower: then off starts the alto with another 
tune, but has scarcely got away before the bass catches him up 
singing it a note higher. Yet it is not only in a work like this 
that one feels the kinship of Brahms and Bach, but in the solemn 
splendour of the ‘German Requiem.’ 

Behind Bach, even, did Brahms penetrate in search of art 
forms. There is a little book adorned with a figure of the 
Madonna standing beneath a Gothic canopy, among flowers. It 
contains tiny legends and prayers to her, set by—Hecard ?— 
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Palestrina?—no! Brahms; and set with such freshness and 
purity, such calm loveliness of sound (only the very simplest 
chords being used) and apparently such perfect sincerity, that 
it positively takes your breath away. You wonder if, for once, 
the art of Brahms may be insincere. Then you remember that 
these are sacred folk-songs—like our own Christmas carols—that 
Brahms loved folk-songs, studied Palestrina, and was himself as 
great an artist as Palestrina. 

The ‘ Marienlieder’ are no towrs de force, no mere clever imita- 
tions. For living art can never imitate. Even when it appears 
to swing back to a former position, that is only because “ the 
human mind advances always by spirals.” 

Living art: that is the point. Brahms never dresses up a 
really dead form. He never, for instance, wrote an oratorio, 
because, rightly or wrongly, he regarded the oratorio form as, 
for the present, dead. The forms he used were not dead: they 
were only dry, and, as such, neglected by the Romantic School 
of composers who succeeded Beethoven. Brahms poured into 
them the fiery life of his genius, and they not only revived, but 
grew and developed. For this he has been called a reactionary. 
But he is as truly a reformer as Wagner; only, whereas Wagner 
devoted his vast genius especially to one form—the opera—there 
is hardly a single form, with the exception of the opera, that 
Brahms has not re-formed. 

“On Monday I am going to Vienna: at that thought I am as 
happy as a child.” So wrote Brahms early in 1863. We may 
share his happiness. The one thing lacking to his stern Northern 
genius, with its architectural perfection of form, was just that 
touch of Southern warmth and colour that Vienna could give. 
By birth, the countryman of Bach and Handel; by adoption, the 
fellow-townsman of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Johannes 
Strauss; what could be better? The Viennese promptly elected 
him Conductor of the Sing-Akademie, and in 1864 he published 
nothing but vocal music. But perhaps the greatest debt we 
directly owe to the influence on our composer of the brightest 
town in Europe is his introduction there to the best dance-music 
in the world. Listening to the enlivening strains of Strauss’s 
band, he conceived not only an admiration for the genial com- 
poser, but also a desire to introduce the waltz form into the best 
artistic society. On Frau Strauss’s autograph fan he wrote the 
first notes of the Blue Danube waltz, with the words, “J. Brahms, 
who would like to have composed this.” And he set to work 
himself and composed the entrancing Liebeslieder Walzer. For 
humour and grace they are unique, and are also models of treat- 
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ment, in the highest and most artistic fashion, of a somewhat 
small and conventional art form. The way in which, by his 
superb genius for rhythm, Brahms uses the voice-quartette 
(which, contrary to the usual order, forms an accompaniment to 
the piano) to break up the regular stroke of the waltz-time and 
soften and widen the monotony of its beat, is a matter for pure 
delight and wonder. 

The Hungarian Dances, too, are surely due to Vienna, though 
our friend Réményi must not be quite forgotten. Brahms loved 
all national airs, and set many a volkslied in restrained yet 
artistic fashion. But he specially loved the fiery airs of Hungary. 
That his Hungarian Dances are arrangements hinders in no wise 
their amazing originality. It is no more amiss to call them his, 
than to speak of the ‘Omar Khayyam’ of Edward Fitzgerald. 

There is no intention in this sketch of the composer to enter 
on any enumeration or criticism of the work produced during his 
thirty-four years’ sojourn at Vienna. 

But the ‘German Requiem’ stands alone in modern history, for 
it is the greatest religious work of art of the 19th century. 

In poetry, painting or architecture, this would mean far less 
than in music. For, in the elder arts, the greatest religious work 
was done before the nineteenth century. But music as an art is 
very young. While Giotto was building the most beautiful 
tower in the world and giving life and expression to frescoed 
walls, the musicians were still, with immense eagerness, con- 
cocting music that seems to us quite childish, and, like some 
children, better seen but not heard. 

But, throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, sacred musical art was steadily growing in glory and 
strength, enriching itself, as must all living art, sacred or secular, 
with every fresh means of expression, every new fact of human 
and musical experience. Thus it was progressive; not, as is so 
much sacred art of to-day, retrospective. Thus it produced 
works that stand solid and firm on the knowledge and spirit 
of their time, and that appeal to and explain its religious 
character. 

People will always judge religious music not with their in- 
tellect, nor yet with their emotions, alone, but with their whole 
character. To many the inspired humanity of Beethoven’s Mass 
seems less religious than the very simple and very human inspira- 
tion of St. Paul and Elijah. Others, for whom the matchless 
magic of Parsifal lacks, as religious music, something they cannot 
easily define, are moved by the brilliant and devout emotionalism 
of Verdi’s ‘Requiem.’ How, ina century that produced works such 
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as these, dare we speak of a greater still? Yet there are people 
—not easily satisfied, perhaps not easily moved—who ask that 
religious music shall be not only religious in feeling, but also 
clothed in that perfect form, endued with that complex organic 
life, which is the supreme secret entrusted by the Creator to the 
creative artist. It would be impossible, without entering into 
details of musical form, to show why, in this sense, Brahms’ 
Requiem is a great work of religious art. But it is not im- 
possible to apply to it the severe test that “the strength of a 
chain is in its weakest link,” and to look through it for that weak 
link: the aimless musical phrase, the poor conception, the lack of 
proportion. 

One critic who started on the quest seems to.have lost not only 
his way but his temper, for he complains of the Requiem for 
keeping him, without relief, at too sublime a height. And at its 
production at Vienna in 1867, although the first three movements 
only were heard, they proved too much for the audience, and 
hisses mingled with applause. The objections were partly 
ecclesiastical, because Brahms, never very skilful in giving 
names, called it a Requiem, which it is not. For the composer, 
whose knowledge of the Bible has been described as unerring, 
even to the “minorest of minor prophets,” chose with perfect 
skill and sincerity all the words from the Bible, and they have 
nothing to do with the Latin Requiem. 

Other objections were musical, and hailed from critics of the 
kind described by Schumann as always “ ready to say behindhand 
how things ought not to be done.” ‘Their quarrel was with the 
stately fugue that Brahms has built over—or, more truly, within 
—the great sound of one prolonged bass note, held by organ, 
basses, drums and trombones for thirty-six bars; what musicians 
call a pedal point. The words of the fugue are “The souls of 
the righteous are in the hand of God, and there shall no torment 
touch them.” ‘The writer had but words at his command, and he 
used them boldly. But music penetrates deeper than words into 
these unspeakable mysteries, and in all music there is no deeper 
thought than that strong sustaining note, within which all the 
parts live and move and have their being. 

Equal almost in sublimity to the Requiem are the Rhapsody 
for alto solo and male voice choir, and the Triwmphlied. The first 
was so dear to the composer that he at one time slept with it 
under his pillow. The second was written in 1872 in celebration 
of the German empire. It was the sight of the Triumphlied, 
lying in its red binding upon his piano, that raised in Richard 
Wagner a storm of half-genuine, half-humorous anger. 

VOL. CXXXII. D 
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We have referred almost exclusively to vocal works because 
there is some faint possibility of describing them in words. It 
would be neither possible nor wise to attempt any such descrip- 
tion of the great orchestral works or of the perfect chamber music 
with which Brahms has enriched the world. For they belong to 
that region of absolute music of which he was the greatest 
exponent since Beethoven. And absolute music cannot be 
described in words. It is an independent kingdom, speaking its 
own language, obeying its own laws, following its own ideals, 
relying neither on external objects nor on help from the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms of poetry and painting to secure the allegiance 
of its subjects. Its language is wider and deeper than the 
language of words; its mission indeed is to set free thoughts 
that have been cramped and imprisoned by them; and so, 
obviously, it cannot condescend to give up its own freedom and 
enter their narrow bondage. Yet this is what orchestral music 
seems to be doing—in that programme style of composition with 
which our concerts are now filled. Absolute music can make its 
meaning clear enough to the attentive listener without the assist- 
ance of words. But programme music, strange to say, while 
professing to be as clear as words, can yet never make itself 
understood without their aid. It means so much that no one can 
possibly make out what it does mean. ‘The most attentive 
listener, unless he has sixpence in his pocket wherewith to buy a 
programme, and patience to read it, instead of listening to the 
music, is lost in the mazes of the symphonic poem. But the 
orchestral wisdom of Beethoven and Brahms cannot be gotten for 
sixpence: words would but narrow end degrade it: definite 
pictures would but spoil its suggestion and stimulating power. 

Two very wise people have long ago told us the reason of all 
this. ‘“ L’art d’ennuyer c’est tout dire,” said one. And the other, 
though he was speaking of poetry, might even more truly have 
said of music: “ The object of imitation is the Universal, not the 
Particular.” 

So let us study the scores and listen to the Symphonies of 
Beethoven and of Brahms, but, for Heaven’s sake, do not let us 
ask, or try to put into words what they mean. 

The life of Brahms at Vienna was not eventful. It was busy, 
quiet and lonely—but for friends who thought no privilege greater 
than to give him pleasure. One of these managed to instal the 
electric light in his rooms in one day, so that he might not be 
disturbed by workmen. Brahms was so delighted that he spent 
the night turning the lights on and off. He took the keenest 
interest in any new thing, from the advertisement on a tram 
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ticket to the latest discovery in science. “I have the misfortune 
to wish to see and know everything,” he once said. But he hated 
bicycles, whose pert little bells interrupted his mighty meditations. 
He read much, preferring poetry, history or travels, to novels. 
Sad stories he disliked: indecent ones he loathed. That the 
strain of coarseness and roughness in his nature did not penetrate 
very deep may be guessed from the choice of poems which he set 
to music. The words of his songs have been collected into a 
volume, anda very interesting volume it is. Not only does it intro- 
duce to us a number of minor poets of considerable freshness and 
merit ; but it reveals a range of emotion as wide as that of Bach’s 
forty-eight preludes and fugues; as wide, and as healthy. 

Neither of the spoken word nor of the pictured form may the 
musician borrow his inspiration, but both may enrich the mindin and 
through which inspiration works. Brahms loved not only poetry, 
but pictures. He was for ever stirring up a friend to go with 
him to Italy for what he called “a restful yet restless” holiday. 
Those travelling companions had a hard time of it, and, if they 
complained, all they got was a sharp rebuke for expecting to 
travel for mere pleasure in a land where there was so much to see. 
Brahms loved Italy, not the land and its treasures only, but the 
people, and especially the children. He indeed loved all children, 
and they followed him in shoals. A friend once complained that 
it was no good going for a walk with Herr Brahms, when he 
would stop and speak to every child he met. 

Of his many acts of kindness, especially to musicians, we should 
probably know more had he not strenuously kept them secret. 
But sometimes stories leaked out in spite of him, as, for instance, 
that of the lady who told him that her husband, a gifted composer, 
could not afford to live at Vienna. “If that is the only difficulty,” 
said Brahms, “ take what you want from my income. I need very 
little of it myself.” He was not only generous—he was just. 
There was another lady, who was separated from her husband. 
She was an enthusiastic admirer of Brahms; and he was kind to 
her, and, when she became ill, went from time to time, and played 
to her. Then she died, leaving him one or two volumes of his 
own music. These he promptly gave away, and the matter 
seemed to be at an end. But, years after, three weeks only before 
his own death, he told a friend that this lady had really left him 
all her rather considerable fortune. He had lost not a moment 
in handing every penny over to her husband. 

It may be doubted whether there is any virtue more rare—in 
the artistic world, as elsewhere—than justice: justice to others 
and justice to self, But Brahms attained to both. Chosen, by 
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no wish of his own, as champion, on the classical side, in the 
furious conflict that raged throughout Germany over the works 
of Wagner, he took no part save to act always with scrupulous 
justice and courtesy to an adversary who neither understood nor 
rightly valued him. And to his own work he acted with equal 
justice, though perhaps with greater severity. He had always 
before him the heavenly vision of perfect art: the ‘“Sehnsucht 
nach dem Unendlichen” of which his friend Joachim speaks, and 
to his obedience to it we owe that he has left us nothing but 
masterpieces. In vain would his publisher beg for works which 
he knew were lying locked in the composer’s drawer. Brahms 
always vowed there was nothing there. And he ordered that 
after his death all his MSS. should be burned. He dreaded 
a publication of his “complete works” which might contain 
many that he deemed incomplete. He believed, indeed, that the 
printing of “complete works” was generally a mistake, and 
would have liked the trivial works of great composers copied by 
hand and preserved in museums for the use of students and 
biographers. 

Brahms, between sixty and seventy, was, to all appearances as 
young as the youngest, with a complexion fresh as a child’s. 
But death had been busy among his friends. Billroth died in 1894, 
Von Biilow in 1895, and, worst of all, early in 1896 Frau Schumann 
became very ill—too ill even to see him. In May she died, and 
he hastened to her funeral. It was then first that signs of 
feebleness in him were observed: he somehow mismanaged the 
journey, and arrived only just in time to join the sad procession. 
Silent he stood by the grave: silent he left immediately after 
the service: not one word did he speak even to the Schumann 
family. What, indeed, could. words avail? How could they 
tell all he owed to that generous master and friend who had 
started him on his way, and to her who, for forty years, had 
been as a mother to him. Lonely before, what was his loneliness 
now? And for how long? 

Silent and very sad, he went straight from Bonn, to stay in a 
country house with a few musical friends. The first day he 
could do nothing. But on the second, he said he had something 
new to show them “in aller Stille.” They followed him into a 
distant room where stood a little piano, and listened as he, more 
deeply moved than they had ever seen him, played from the MS. 
the Four Serious Songs, his last work. “I have written them 
for my own birthday,” he said—and one seems to hear across 
the centuries, the faint voice of him whose unfinished Requiem 
lay by his side—* Did I not say 1 was writing it for myself?” 
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As with Mozart, so with Brahms. Fatal disease was creeping 
over him, but he resisted it manfully, and to the last vowed 
there was nothing very wrong. With the greatest difficulty his 
friends induced him to keep in bed, and he explains this strange 
proceeding in his last written words, pencilled on a postcard to 
his stepmother : 


“Dear MotHeEr,—I am lying up a bit for a change, and can therefore 
not write well. But do not be anxious: there is nothing much, and, as 
usual, all I need is patience.” 


Five days later he died. 

To study Brahms is to catch some of his reserve; to dread 
intrusion on him. We fear, even when we believe he is in a work, 
to be told, as we should have been told, had we called at his house 
to ask personal questions—that he is “not at home”—+to us. 
What he tells us musically, we may know; for the rest, he would 
rather be left alone. 

But we may look at certain of his works, the “ Song of Destiny,” 
the “Song of the Fates” and “ Nanie,” and wonder where he, 
whom Fate treated so kindly, learnt that black despairing 
rebellion against Fate that we expect from the wretched and 
disappointed. And we may wonder why, ,for those four great 
songs, he chose from the Bible its very darkest words : 


“ Death is the fate of man and beast: man is no better than the beast : 
all go unto one place, and no man can tell us what it is. Therefore there 
is nothing better than that a man should rejoice in his own works, for 
that is his portion. All is vanity.” 


Worse than vanity--all is misery. In the second song we are 
shown the dreary throng of all them “that suffer oppression 
under the sun”: we see the hopeless tears of “them that are 
oppressed and have no man to comfort them.” What is the use of 
work—even of life—in such a world ? 


“Wherefore I praised the dead more than the living. Yea, better is he 
than both they, which hath not yet been, for he hath not seen the evil 
work that is done under the sun.” 


The third song is like that wonderful German picture “ Death as 
Deliverer,’ where the only ray of light is the shaft of sunshine 
streaming on the beautiful old face in the armchair. 

But what is the use of all this dreariness? What does it do 
except take the heart out of us for our work? It does this: it 
makes the message of hope, when it comes, worth having. What 
more worthless, for all its kindness, than the comfort in trouble of 
those who have no notion what trouble is? The easy comfort of 
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much religious music is simply heartbreaking. It is so easy to 
be consoling and faithful when there is no apprehension of the 
sorrows of the world. Brahms had that apprehension to its 
fullest depth: yet he stands before us at last with all his old 
manly vigour. 

In the last of the Four Serious Songs, by a melody of un- 
speakable strength and tenderness, we are reminded that “now 
we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face”: and that, 
when that which is perfect is come, hope, faith, and the dimness 
which alone make them both possible will seem but temporary 
forms of that which alone will abide—* the greatest of these.” 
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Che Outsider. 


Tue Hotel Belvedere at Briickestadt was the most jealously 
preserved territory in all Switzerland. Every year, on July 15th, 
it was taken possession of by the same carefully selected party, 
which by long usage had established a right to the best rooms, 
the best tables and the best attention. The landlord ruthlessly 
turned out any stray visitor who might happen to be in the way, 
and the habitués returned to find each his or her accustomed 
room, with his or her own particular balcony. It must not be 
supposed that the elect—they numbered nearly eighty—were in 
any way connected with each other. In England some of them 
had never met: in London they might be as remote as Courtfield 
Gardens from Fitzjohn’s Avenue. Some of them I, for instance, 
never saw except during our annual stay at Briickestadt. 

But at the Belvedere we were a united company, showing an 
unassailable front to any stranger who might venture within our 
gates. Not that the stranger ever stayed long. It frequently 
happened that a family from the provinces or a small band of 
tourists were brazen enough to force the portals. But they 
never stayed more than just long enough to discover their folly. 

Doubtless there were other resorts in Switzerland as attractive 
as Briickestadt, other hosts besides Herr Schmitz, who had 
gauged the profundities of the English temperament. But we 
who gathered every year at the Belvedere, never swerved in our 
allegiance. We came—we hardly knew why; at the end, perhaps 
because we couldn’t help it. There were deserters of course, and 
new recruits, the selection of whom was not the lightest of our 
tasks. Sometimes, too, there were factions among us and 
disturbances, but on the whole the Belvedere had never changed 
its character during the twenty years that I had known it. Eton 
boys blossomed out into undergraduates, and later into married 
men and grey-beards; school-girls returned as self-possessed 
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young women, and later as mothers of families, Many a match 
was made on the Terrace—many a love affair begun in a London 
ball-room, was brought to a happy consummation in the garden 
overlooking the glacier. 

Nothing had ever seriously ruffled the even tenour of our life 
until the summer when Miss Davenant made her appearance. 
At first the young lady appeared to be only what we call a “July 
survival.” But the July survivals generally disappeared in 
alarm long before we had mustered our full strength: Miss 
Davenant remained, and remained apparently quite unconscious 
of the unseemliness of her presence. She was alone with her 
maid, and appeared quite satisfied to remain alone. She 
approached no one, and gave no special opportunities to any- 
one to approach her. 

Nevertheless a few treacherous individuals—of the male sex, 
it is hardly necessary to add—had surreptitiously entered into 
conversation with her. Later, by an unfortunate accident, she 
had obtained admission to the circle, and now, it appeared, there 
was no means of banishing her from among the elect. And no 
one knew anything about Miss Davenant beyond the very 
negligible details which she was willing to disclose. 

I was indebted for this information to Miss Grandage, whom I 
had met on the Terrace on my way into the hotel. I was late 
this year, and our party had assembled nearly three weeks 
earlier, Miss Grandage was a handsome woman of thirty-five 
or thereabouts, and an old friend. In half an hour I had heard 
the whole disturbing story of Miss Davenant—her pretensions, 
her intrusion into the charmed circle, her inexpugnability, and 
the total mystery in which she was shrouded. 

“And it was all due to that little goose, Betty Alistair,” my 
companion ended in a tone of annoyance too deep for tears. 
“ Betty, as you know, gets up and goes for walks at unearthly 
hours, and she met Miss Davenant—caught her up, I should say, 
on the path to the glacier, and saw no reason why she should not 
walk with her!” 

I could believe that. There was no nonsense—and no sense 
either—about my young friend, Betty Alistair. 

“They walked all the way to the glacier and back together. 
And then, in the village, they met Sybil and Bob. And then— 
well, the mischief was done.” 

“T don’t see why. Mrs. Alistair might have put her foot 
down.” 

“Mrs. Alistair didn’t. And Betty took to running after Miss 
Dayvenant, morning, noon and night; and Sybil was smiling and 
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pleasant as usual. And then you see, it was impossible to do 
anything else.” 

That I realised. If Mrs. Alistair had yielded no one else could 
hold out, The Alistairs were the special pets of the elect, 
though oddly enough they were themselves somewhat lax in 
their views on this all-important subject. But neither they nor 
anyone else had ever been guilty of such a lapse before. Once, 
indeed, there had been some complications about a Boston girl 
—then a brilliant thought came to me: perhaps Miss 
Davenant was an American ? 

“No.” Miss Grandage shook her head. ‘‘ She has no more 
twang than you or I. Besides, in the Visitors’ Book she has 
given her last address as Manchester.” 

Manchester! Plain and unabashed! Not even Bowden, 
Cheshire, or Withington, Lancs! The avowal, coupled with 
her behaviour, revealed an unusual boldness. And there was 
not one amongst us who had even a bowing acquaintance with 
Manchester. 

“Tf you or Mr. Luttrell had been here it would never have 
happened,” said Miss Grandage, gloomily. 

“TI am afraid even Luttrell or I could not prevent Betty 
Alistair from going for a walk before breakfast.” . 

“It wouldn’t have happened,” Miss Grandage insisted, and I 
didn’t contradict. ‘There was no doubt that I had a good deal of 
influence with the Alistairs. One Saturday in June at Ranelagh 
Sybil and I had had a conversation which almost made me decide 
that this August should see a change in our relations. I had 
arrived full of plots and plans, and this looked as if it might be 
a disagreeable interruption. 

“And where is Mr, Luttrell?” pursued Miss Grandage, who 
was full of grievances. “We had hoped that you were bringing 
him. Herr Schmitz has been keeping his room empty for nearly 
three weeks,” 

“T haven’t seen Luttrell for nearly a year. He's been globe- 
trotting ever since we broke up last September.” 

Luttrell, I must explain, is our Master of the Ceremonies at 
the Belvedere—he is our leader—our hero. At one time I had 
almost flattered myself that the honours were equally divided 
between us. But I had come to see that it was flattery, and had 
contented myself with playing a good second. And indeed a man 
might, without undue humility, stand aside for Jimmy Luttrell, 
who was the best of good fellows—clever, genial, kind-hearted 
and even-tempered. And rich. I was not sorry to have him out 
of the way just at present. 
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I thought out the position while I dressed, and everything 
pointed to one conclusion. It was plainly my duty to come to 
my friends’ aid in this emergency: this Miss Davenant had 
forced herself into the circle where no one wanted her—it should 
be my task to put her in her place. I owed it—yes, particularly 
to the Alistairs. It would be difficult of course—all the more 
reason for grappling with the difficulty. Miss Grandage had 
made it clear that no one except myself and possibly Luttrell, 
who was not forthcoming, could come to the rescue. The path 
was clear—I should be the preserver of our little company. 

I must confess that when I caught my first glimpse of Miss 
Davenant my heart failed me. It was on the Terrace, after 
dinner, and I was talking to Sybil Alistair when she passed me. 
She was neither tall nor short, neither dark nor fair, but slim, 
with a remarkably graceful carriage, a brilliant complexion, 
dazzling grey eyes, and sunny brown hair with a ripple that 
would have broken the heart of any hair-dresser. She was 
smiling and talking as she passed me, and I do not think that 
she saw me at all, but I stopped in the middle of my sentence. 

“That’s Miss Davenant,” said Sybil Alistair. I had hoped 
that she hadn’t noticed. 

“We all admire her immensely,” she continued in her gentle, 
even voice, at which I felt justified in putting up my eye-glass 
and staring at Miss Davenant’s retreating figure. 

“It’s a perfectly exquisite frock,” said Sybil. 

“H’m!” said 1. 

“T see Miss Grandage has been talking to you,” she laughed. 
I am sorry to tell you that some of us—are behaving rather 
foolishly.” 

“How?” 

“In treating this girl as an outsider.” 

“Isn’t she an outsider ?” 

“She’s a lady, and very pretty and amusing. She doesn’t seem 
to know many people; but this is not London, and I don’t see 
that it matters.” 

“T am sorry to hear such heresy,” I said gravely. Sybil toyed 
with the ribbon on her cloak and then said with that gentle 
diffidence which I had always admired in her. 

“Don’t you think that we’re—just a little bit ridiculous?” 

“No!” I said, with much conviction. Iam generally inclined 
to agree with Sybil or to let the matter drop. But just then 
Miss Davenant passed us again, and a peal of clear laughter rang 
out and struck me like a challenge. And then some cursed 
instinct prompted me to play mentor. 
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I drew nearer to Sybil, and I sketched in carefully guarded 
terms a sinister picture of all that the word adventuress stood 
for. I saw her shrink a little and warmed to my subject, and 
touched with emotion on the beautiful ideal of modest English 
girlhood which she represented. The contrast was so vivid that 
I was almost as much impressed as my listener. Sybil ceased to 
argue, her voice grew even gentler, and I knew that I had con- 
vinced her. When I went to bed that night my duty lay clear 
before me and I was looking forward to the fray, though a dis- 
turbing vision in a soft grey gown flashed across my memory and 
even invaded my dreams. 

I laid my plans carefully and began operations at once. The 
next morning dawned clear and lovely—a perfect day for the 
mountains, I lost no time in arranging a little glacier expedition. 
Parties were easily made up in our circle, and at ten o’ clock 
about a dozen of us, who were gathered on the Terrace, began 
to make our way across the wood to the glacier. We had just 
reached the garden gate when Betty Alistair came flying down 
the path towards us, brandishing her alpenstock. She was flushed 
and looked a little out of temper. 

“T can’t find Miss Davenant anywhere,” she burst out, “ Didn’t 
you ask her to come with us?” 

“Who is Miss Davenant?” I asked innocently. Betty turned 
her shoulder on me without deigning a reply, and I noticed that 
Sybil looked a little distressed. Presently Betty remembered her 
manners, 

“T forgot that you'd only just arrived, and that you're so 
terribly short-sighted. But you'll see her when we come in. 
You can’t miss her—she’s like no one else, even if you hadn’t 
known all the others for the last fifteen years,” 

It occurred to me that this little expedition somehow failed to 
come up to the countless similar expeditions which we had under- 
taken together. The sky was as blue, the snow as crisp and 
white, the air as keen as ever. And yet it all fell a little flat. 
Somehow our jests—even my own—seemed a trifle stale, our 
topics of conversation a little time-worn, there was a lack of 
novelty about the whole thing. It was unreasonable to expect 
that Sybil should be moved to original remarks when there was 
nothing in our circumstances that could inspire them. But I 
was unreasonable. And when young Spencer made a joke which 
I remembered hearing on that identical spot on fifteen similar 
occasions, I was really annoyed. 

“TI think we miss Luttrell, don’t you?” I said to Sybil, as I 
helped her over a slippery place. 
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“Do you?” she answered gently, and I thought she looked hurt. 

“T think we miss Miss Davenant,” said Bob Alistair sturdily, 
but Sybil gave him a pleading look and I a stern one, and he 
strode off whistling in search of Betty. 

Anyhow my work was begun and I went through with it, I 
took my place and naturally Miss Davenant fell into hers. I 
arranged expeditions and amusements—walks, drives, climbs, for 
all I was worth. I always secured a carefully selected party, 
from which she was always carefully excluded. It was by no 
means always the same party, but it always left out the one 
person. It was a very painful duty, but it had to be done, and 
for three days I never shirked it. What I suffered no one ever 
guessed. In the evenings it was not so easy to avoid Miss 
Davenant, and although she was never in my Bridge party or in 
my set of Lancers, I never got away from her or the sound of 
her voice. And a more alluring young woman it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine—fresh, sparkling, good-humoured, with a crisp 
way of putting things which made everyone else’s conversation 
dull by comparison. So much I could judge from the stray 
remarks which I caught on their way from her to other people, 
for of course we never exchanged more than a formal good 
morning. Moreover, she was the handsomest woman in the 
house, and her dress was a marvel of exquisite simplicity. I say 
marvel, for even to the masculine eye it was patent that the 
unassuming wardrobe which was revealed to us must have cost 
a small fortune. 

I had suffered hells of boredom for three full days when Betty 
Alistair came to the rescue. I found her on the Terrace before 
breakfast, where she must have been lying in wait for me, for as 
soon as she caught sight of me she jumped up and exclaimed : 

“T want a word with you, Mr. Charlton.” 

The “Mr.” was ominous: we had at the Belvedere a friendly 
impersonal mode of addressing each other. Moreover, Betty’s 
face was stern, and her hands were dug deep into the pockets of 
her tweed coat. I followed her along the path to the garden 
gate, and remarked that it was a glorious morning. The glacier 
and the snow peaks behind it smiled upon us as only snow 
peaks can; the air was intoxicating. But Betty would have 
none of if. 

“T want to tell you that I think you are behaving like a brute!” 
she burst forth. I was, I admit, considerably taken aback. 

“ My dear girl——” I began 

“You've no business to call me your dear girl!” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Betty. You must forgive my 
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surprise. A certain license is allowed to friends, but, much as I 
should regret--——” 

“Oh! don’t talk!” she interrupted. “You know very well 
what I mean. You've treated her shamefully—shamefully !” 
She turned upon me, her eyes flashing. “Ever since you've 
arrived you've been plotting and planning to send her to Coven- 
try. You make up parties just expressly to leave her out in the 
cold. It’s fiendish!” 

Her flow of language was quite overwhelming. 

“Tt was bad enough anyhow, with all the snobs in this beastly 
hotel. There’s not one of them fit to black her boots. It’s no 
use your contradicting because you don’t know anything about 
her. You've never even spoken to her.” 

“T’ve seen her,” I said in what I intended to be a significant 
tone. 

“Tf Mr Luttrell had been here, it would never have happened,” 
she continued with unabated vigour. 

“Tf Luttrell had been here none of it would have happened. 
t would never have gone so far.” 

She looked at me pityingly. “I give Mr. Luttrell credit for 
more sense—he knows a lady when he sees one. Don’t you see 
that you’re making Sybil quite unhappy? She hates behaving 
like this, but she can’t make up her mind to go against you, and 
she’s quite worried.” 

“T am very grateful to her for her confidence in me,” I said 
with dignity. ‘She at least knows that—that I am only thinking 
of her—and of you—in performing this very unpleasant duty.” 

Betty stopped short in the act of kicking a pebble. “ What 
d’you mean ?” she said bluntly. 

“If you don’t understand what I mean I can’t really explain 
any further. In some matters, Miss Betty, a man is better 
qualified to judge than a lady, and believe me, it is wiser not to 
ask for explanations.” 

This was apparently the last straw. “ Wiser not to ask! Oh! 
come, I say, this is too much!” she exclaimed fiercely. “Tell 
that to Sybil—and perhaps she'll blush and say thank you! 
You’re trying to impose on me by pretending—no, you haven’t 
even the honesty to pretend—you only hint that she’s an 
adventuress, and you wrap it up in all sorts of mysterious 
language. You really needn’t mind, Mr. Charlton—you've got 
nothing to explain, and you know it—you know it jolly well, and 
won't get out of it by hinting. That’s the worst you’ve done 
yet—quite the worst!” 

“Really Miss Betty, I must decline to argue with you,” I said 
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loftily, and I turned back towards the hotel. I was beginning to 
think with infinite longing of my breakfast. What had possessed 
me to be lured out like this, and treated to these impertinences ! 

“Look here,” said Betty suddenly, “I'll give you a chance. 
We're going out sketching this morning to the woods just over 
the waterfall. You'd better drop on us by accident and try and 
be amiable.” 

I smiled indulgently. If she had but known! 

“That's very generous of you,” I said. 

“It’s more than you deserve.” 

“Do you think—she—she’ll have anything to do with it?” I 
asked, rather off my guard. 

Betty shot me a swift glance that made my ears tingle. Did 
this surprising young woman add penetration to her other gifts ? 
Had she any idea how poor a figure I was really cutting? Her 
next remark reassured me slightly. 

“T don’t know, but the least you can do is to make some 
amends. I shouldn’t think she’d bear malice. Besides——” 

“Well, what?” We had reached the gate. 

“Perhaps she hasn’t noticed!” said Betty, and with this 
parting thrust she left me. 

I do not remember ever feeling less secure of myself than I did 
that morning when I stole away from my friends and sought an 
unfrequented path to the woods. And I have never been in such 
request. Miss Grandage wanted a drive, the Taits an excursion 
to the further glacier, and everybody advice with regard to a 
fancy dress dance which we were getting up for the coming week. 
At every turn, too, I met Sybil Alistair—never had my popularity 
been so irksome. 

By dint of much scheming, however, I eventually got away 
and then fortune favoured me. I found my quarry perched on a 
rock near the glacier stream, and by good luck some of her paper 
fluttered away in the breeze just as I approached and lodged in 
an inaccessible place half-a-dozen yards away. Possibly Betty 
had manceuvred this—at any rate it was an opening. I am not 
@ mountaineer for nothing: I clambered down the bed of the 
stream, got the paper and scrambled up to their rock with no 
worse damage than a scratch to my boots. 

“Qh! Thank you so much!” said Miss Davenant. “It’s my 
last sheet. I was afraid we should have to turn back—with 
nothing done.” 

“Well played, sir,” said Betty; and I am sorry to say that I 
think she tried to wink at me, just a little. 

I had never spoken to Miss Davenant before, but it seemed 
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quite natural that I should sit down now and converse. She was 
frank and charming and—Betty was right—she bore no malice 
whatsoever. Presently Betty declared that she did not care for 
the waterfall at that angle and went off in search of a more 
attractive spot. So Miss Davenant and I wero left alone, and she 
sketched and I watched. 

“ And how do you like Briickestadt?” I asked her. 

“T love it. And the hotel, too—so nice and friendly.” 

I felt myself blushing as her frank, level gaze met mine. 
“Yes, you see, we are rather like a big family,” I explained; 
“some of us have been here every summer for—I shouldn’t like 
to say how long. I remember Thurlow a Harrow boy, and Betty 
Alistair in very short frocks, and Miss Grandage in her first 
season. I don’t quite know why we go on coming—lI suppose we 
can’t help it by this time.” 

“What fun!” cried Miss Davenant. ‘And of course you pro- 
tect yourselves. And we outsiders must expect to pay our 
footing. When is Mr. Luttrell coming?” 

“Why, do you know Luttrell?” I asked in surprise. 

“Do I know Mr. Luttrell? I ask you! They've talked of 
nothing else for the last three weeks, except when they've talked 
about you. I am just longing to see him.” 

“T hope you were kind enough to be equally interested in me.” 
I ventured rather foolishly. 

“ Well—not quite, And you'll admit that it’s rather lucky for 
me I wasn’t.” 

“T suppose it would have been too much to expect,” I said 
hastily. “Iam quite resigned to playing second fiddle to Jimmy 
Luttrell. I hope he won’t disappoint you.” 

“You hope he will, you mean.” And thereat we both laughed. 
Then I went to fetch her a little clean water from a neigh- 
bouring pool, and proceeded to wash some brushes and to make 
some perfectly useless bread pellets. We spent a couple of hours 
uncommonly pleasantly. I criticised her sketch and suggested 
some alterations, which were duly executed. We were packing up 
to go home when Betty, whom we had forgotten, joined us. 
When we reached the village—I carrying Miss Davenant’s traps 
—the anomaly of my position dawned upon me and I hastily 
invented a shoemaker and let them go into the hotel without me. 
But I knew it could not last long. I had drunk too deep of that 
dangerous draught and the mischief was done. I had begun the 
day a comparatively free man—arbiter of my own fate—in the 
evening I was the slave of an uncontrollable desire. 

Yor three days I stalked Miss Davenant with care and cir- 
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cumspection. I flattered myself that no one knew of our 
meetings—no one except Betty whom I had taken so far into my 
confidence as to beg her to help me continue my “amends.” In 
public I talked to her with frank and genial indifference—every- 
one should see that the cold shoulder period at any rate was a 
thing of the past, and I tested Miss Davenant and passed her, 
and Sybil Alistair looked at me with a sweet smile of grateful 
relief. 

On the fourth day I threw caution and everything to the 
winds, Any one might see us and pass what judgment on me 
they pleased. Sybil’s attitude of gentle gratitude passed to one 
of concern—every time I saw her I cursed myself for a faithless 
cur. But I could no more stop myself than I could stop the 
torrent which rushed down the valley. I had met my fate and 
it was useless to struggle against it. And she remained exasper- 
atingly the same— frank, cool and friendly. She neither snubbed 
me nor led me on, and took me, it seemed, very much for 
granted. 

Although I had received very little direct encouragement, I 
decided to put my fate to the test at the fancy dress ball. On 
the afternoon of that day I happened to call on some people at 
the Grand Hotel, and, as they were not in, waited for a few 
minutes in the hall, There was no one in sight except a short, 
somewhat rotund person who stood with his back to me, 
examining the letter rack. I was wondering where I had seen 
that particular*bald patch before, when he turned round. 

“ Hello!” he said. ‘That you?” 

It was Fletcher—a man whom I had known at Cambridge, and 
tried unsuccessfully to cut for the last five years. 

I remarked that it was, and that I was waiting for some people, 
and he dropped into a seat by my side. 

“Staying at the Belvedere?” he asked. 

“Yes,” 

“Rather nice set of people there, ain’t they?” He had tried 
unsuccessfully for years past to obtain a room there. 

“Just the usual lot,” I said carelessly. 

“Ah! but you have someone else there besides the usual lot 
this year,” he said, looking at me slyly. “You've got Miss 
Davenant there.” 

“We've got a Miss Davenant,” I said, and looked bored. I 
was consumed with curiosity. What on earth did he know about 
her? 

He took out his cigarette case and lighted a cigarette with 
much deliberation. As he did not speak I turned to look 
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at him and saw that his face was purple with suppressed 
laughter. 

“A Miss Davenant! Good Lord!” he muttered. 

“Yes, confound it! What d’you mean by wriggling like this. 
I see nothing to laugh at.” 

‘A Miss Davenant,” he repeated, and his entire rotund frame 
shook with laughter. The only dignified course would have been 
to get up and leave him to his untimely merriment, and I half 
rose from my chair. Her very name on his lips was almost a 
sacrilege. But then—I should never hear— 

I took out a cigarette, too, and noticed as I lit it that my hand 
was not steady. 

“You know her?” I asked, with a fine assumption of 
indifference. 

He straightened out his vile little features. 

“Know her! Wish I did. Don’t mind comin’ round to be 
introduced. Waiter—a whisky and soda in the billiard-room in 
twenty minutes. How many of you goin’ in for her, eh?” 

At this moment another waiter came up with the news that 
the lady I was calling on was expected to return in half-an-hour, 
and I got up to go. The little bounder got up too, and accom- 
panied me out on to the road. 

“You going to be the lucky man?” he asked, and at this I 
fairly lost my temper. 

“Curse you! Mind your own business!” I cried. 

“T shouldn’t let her slip,” he said, with an odious leer. 
“Five million dollars, you know—you don’t pick ’em up every 
day, even at the Belvedere, eh?” 

I controlled myself with a mighty effort. 

“Dollars, is it?” I said slightingly. “I thought it was 
pounds.” 

“Not quite, Ain’t dollars sufficient ?” 

“T have a weakness for pounds,” I said. “ And it’s easier 
to know how they are come by.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with Pennsylvania? And engineering 
works? No doubt you could sell out and put ’em in Consols 
You in a hurry?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid so—got a good deal on this evening. 
Good-bye.” 

I went home in a tumalt of conflicting emotions. So that 
bounder knew what none of us at the Belvedere had ever 
discovered. Trust Fletcher for ferreting out everything about 
everybody! And I had never known him in the wrong con- 


cerning other people’s business. I reviewed my position hastily. 
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Thank heaven, I had decided—decided long before I had heard 
all this. There could be no question of my disinterestedness, 
nor could she have any suspicions on that score. The first 
three days—much as I had since regretted them—were best 
so after all; they testified to my complete innocence. Unless, 
indeed —— 

I found quite a stir on the terrace when I returned. Something 
had evidently happened—had they all discovered my secret? 
I felt almost sick with apprehension. It was Miss Grandage who 
put me out of my pain. 

“You know that Mr. Luttrell has arrived?” she shouted 
across the path. 

“Really! How very good!” I replied, and went on, and my 
heart beat as it does when one hears of a great danger avoided 
and another one ahead. “Luttrell! Then there was not a 
moment to lose. I must get my answer at once—to-night, before 
she saw him. If Jimmy came in I knew that my chance was 
lost. 

I had gone to considerable expense and any amount of trouble 
with my costume, which I had ordered from Ziirich. The 
costumes were kept a secret, but I had inferred from something 
Miss Davenant let drop that she wes going to be a Geisha, and 
I had elected to be the Mikado. It would, I thought, be an 
opening. 

I was in the ball-room early—my presence was almost indis- 
pensable on those occasions—and surveyed the scene. It was 
really a very creditable show, up in the wilds as we were. No 
place but the Belvedere, I thought with pride, could have done 
as much. Sybil Alistair, who had promised me the first waltz, 
looked charming as a Neapolitan fisher-girl, Miss Grandage was 
a gorgeous Carmen, Betty was a successful witch, but she turned 
her back on me as I approached her. With the inconsistency 
of her sex she no longer approved of my amends. So like a 
woman to force a course of action on a man and then to quarrel 
with its logical results ! 

The first waltz was nearly over when a knot of young fools 
who were hanging about the door started clapping. Sybil and 
I stopped and turned round, and I felt the blood rushing to my 
cheeks. Miss Davenant had come in, and a more charming 
apparition surely never entered a ball-room. 

“Shall we go on?” I said hastily, and whirled my partner 
away from the door where the fascinating Geisha was being 
besieged by an eager crowd, I trusted that she would remember 
I had bespoken the next. 
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I steered Sybil to a distant corner and talked hurriedly, but 
in my best form, and hardly noticed that she did not speak. 
The band was very dilatory, I thought—would they never strike 
up No. 2! At last! 

“Augustly deign to remember your honourable promise,” I 
began, and she laughed and took my arm. So far as she was 
concerned, it was the first dance, and the looks of envy on the 
faces round were very gratifying. 

We took two turns round the room and she remarked that the 
floor was just exquisite. The tiny, remote suggestion of a drawl 
in her enunciation thrilled me with pleasure, And to think that 
I had never noticed—that we had none of us noticed! And that 
we had been taken in by that fable of Manchester ! 

Two more turns, and Miss Davenant remarked that it was 
very hot. 

“ Let’s go out a little,” I suggested, and she picked up a silken 
shawl from the rack as we went through the hall on to the 
terrace, It was a glorious evening—the snowpeaks shone dazzling 
and mysterious in the starlight, the great rugged outlines of the 
mountains seemed to gather protectingly round us. The touch 
of the soft, round arm on mine was intoxicating, and we were 
alone on the terrace. 

“ How beautiful!” she exclaimed. 

“The best of it—the brightest star of all, you cannot seo,” 
I said in a low voice. 

“You're a wicked flatterer,” she laughed, but the laugh was 
very kind. 

“No, I have never flattered you—the words have yet to be 
coined that could accomplish that.” 

“But you do it very nicely,” she murmured. 

“Miss Davenant, on my honour, I’ve not said a single word 
to you that I’d retract—on the stake.” 

Again she smiled at me, a smile that turned a man’s blood into 
a torrent. 

“And nothing that I’ve said is a fraction of what I should like 
to say—of what I feel. You are—you are——” 

“ What am 1?” 

“ My Queen—the Queen of Love and Beauty.” 

Her face was turned from me, and though I leaned over her 
chair I could not see it. She did not answer. Then I saw that 
we were not alone, 

A tall man was coming up towards us—a tall man in the 
costume of a Samurai. His face was in the shade, but his gait 
was familiar, He stopped before Miss Davenant and bowed, and 
E 2 
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as the blare of the electric lamp fell on him I recognised 
Luttrell. 

“My dance, I believe,” he said. ‘ How d’you do, Charlton?” 

She relapsed into the conventional on the moment, but she 
nodded to me over her shoulder and her look seemed to plead 
forgiveness for the interruption. It was my turn again in half 
an hour, and I spent the time pacing the terrace—my programme 
was full, by the way—in a state of feverish agitation very 
unbecoming to my royal rank. She had smiled; her look had 
said as plainly as any words that she would like to hear more. 
The battle was at any rate half won. When my time had nearly 
come I returned to the ball-room and saw her with Luttrell 
again. She nodded to him, too—a very commonplace affair, 
I thought—as she took my arm, and we whirled round the 
room. 

“Tam waiting,” I said softly, “for my answer.” 

“ What answer?” 

“The answer to my question.” 

“Did you ask a question? I thought you made a statement— 
a preposterous and improbable statement.” 

“ Perhaps that was as far as I got. We were interrupted.” 

“Then you didn’t expect me to answer—before it was asked ? 

“ Dearest,” I said in a whisper, “ you know my question.” 

She stopped short at the door and dropped my hand. “ How 
dare you!” she began, and then laughed. “You take a good 
deal for granted, Mr. Charlton, I’ve never given you any reason 
to believe-——” 

“You have given me every hope,” I said, but my heart sank 
at the change in her voice. 

“Then you're too brave—Englishmen always are. I never 
meant to give you hope—never dreamt that you wanted it. 
I—I'm engaged already.” 


* * 2 * * 


There were two or three men standing round Luttrell in the 
smoke-room, but they slunk away guiltily when I came in. A 
bottle of Pommery and several glasses stood on the table. 

“Congratulate me, Jack!” he said, and grasped my hand. 

Then the truth, the horrible, improbable truth came to me in 
a flash, and I shook his hand limply, and sat down. 

“Where did you meet her?” I asked. 

“San Franciseo—Canada—New York and the Adirondacks. 
Jack, I wouldn’t part with that year for anything the world 
holds, past, present, or to come. She wanted to see my friends, 
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and nothing would please her but to come here a month ahead 
of me. She had a dull time, she tells me, till you came. Good 
man, I knew it would be all right then. She wrote to me.” 
“Yes, if was all right then,” I said, and he poured me out 
a glass of champagne and I drank it. He was, I thought, 
ridiculously tall for a Samurai. 
H, REmngexz. 
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Sopan at St. Lonis. 


Ir is safe to say that American sympathy, so strongly on the side 
of Japan in the Far Eastern contest, will be intensified by the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, where convincing evidence is afforded 
that the real cause driving the island kingdom to war has been 
the vital necessity of protecting her opportunities of commercial 
expansion. The old trading countries have long recognised that 
the greatest untapped, or practically untapped, market in the 
world is the teeming Chinese Empire. So, as none has the right 
or has shown the might to take exclusive possession, each has 
had a strong interest in keeping “ the open door ”—in preserving 
the field as a neutral one, free on equal terms to all-comers. 

If for such countries as England, Germany, and the United 
States, this motive be strong, for Japan it is simply overwhelming. 
During thirty years of far-seeing and painstaking effort, she has 
been steadily equipping herself to enter into effective commercial 
competition with the nations of the West in her own natural 
markets of the East. But the menace of Russian dominance, 
first in Manchuria, then in Korea, and finally throughout China 
itself, has loomed up on her horizon. A Russianised Asiatic 
littoral would mean, sooner or later, the Russian custom-house, a 
handicap for Japanese commerce, ruin to her industrial enter- 
prises, the crushing out of her high national ambitions. What 
these ambitions are—that they are peaceful and enlightened—is 
strikingly shown at St. Louis. 

Japan’s display is one of the most extensive and complete in 
the Exposition, for she has exhibits in no fewer than nine of the 
buildings—those of Varied Industries, Manufactures, Mines and 
Metallurgy, Electricity, Transportation, Forestry and Fisheries, 
Agriculture, Art, and Education. Let us make a tour of the 
courts in the order named, convenient both as an itinerary and 
for the especial object I have in view. 

In the Palace of Varied Industries we are amidst a bewildering 
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array of art treasures. But let all these be put aside—it is not 
with artistic Japan of the past or the present I wish to deal, but 
with commercial Japan of the future. Her pictures in woven 
silks, her embroidered brocades, her lacquers, enamels, bronzes, 
porcelain, carved ivory, her inimitable cloisonné plaques and 
vases—all these have nothing to do with the case. We may 
pause to admire here and there; we may linger over things of 
exquisite beauty: we may well marvel at the artistic sensibili- 
ties of the race, transmitted through a thuusand years, and 
expressed in every form of human handiwork. But while gazing 
at a tiny incense-box of delicately inlaid mother-of-pearl, we 
must not lose sight of the card of assorted pearl buttons a little 
distance away. The first evinces art and laborious handiwork ; 
the latter implies modern machinery and modern ideas. And it 
is Japan’s manufacturing and commercial promise that concerns 
us now. 

If we search among these art-laden show cases, we shall find 
many little things that serve to mark the new industrial develop- 
ment of Japan—the movement that has prepared her to compete 
with European and American manufactures in the markets of the 
Far East, her own territory included. If there be still a 
delightful Japanese flavour in the workmanship, this trayful 
of silverware is just an up-to-date English tea-service; even the 
sugar tongs are here—everything is complete. There hang gold 
and silver watch chains, all made in Japan, but of patterns one 
sees every day in the streets of London, Paris or New York; 
yonder are watch cases that might have come from Switzerland 
or the great factories of the United States. So with silver- 
backed hair brushes, telescope gold pencils, pocket-books, card- 
cases and purses, pocket-knives, water-bottles and tumblers— 
there are a hundred and one trifles to suggest the invasion of the 
Japanese on the artistic handicrafts of Europe and America. 

Next let us leave art, and move along to the Palace of Manu- 
factures. Not that we can altogether lose sight of the artistic so 
long as we are among the Japanese, for in this section, too, are 
beautiful things in infinite variety. But let us again look for 
the strictly commonplace and modern. There are many cases of 
rich silk fabrics, but here is one filled with shirts (white and 
striped), men’s under-clothing, collars, and towels—all of our 
own familiar patterns. Close by are umbrellas and parasols, not 
of the dainty Japanese type, but strictly European. 

Proceeding, we encounter pens, penholders, and pencil-cases ; 
brushes of all kinds, from the tooth brush to the clothes brush ; 
lawn-tennis rackets, base-balls, footballs, and other gymnastic 
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and athletic goods; filters, mortars and pestles, and kindred 
appliances in white porcelain; balances, surgical instruments, 
medical apparatus, even anatomical models for college use; safety 
matches, toilet soaps, perfumes, tooth pastes in the familiar little 
jars, fireworks, photographic apparatus, chemicals of many kinds ; 
leather trunks and hand-bags; leather belting for machinery ; 
books printed in English; decorative calendars; and so on. 
Now let it be noted that each and all of these articles are identical 
with European and American goods, and that those in boxes, 
packages, or bottles are got up in similar style, being labelled in 
the English language, although, of course, fearlessly marked as 
made in Japan. What is the moral? Obviously that the wants 
of Europeans and Americans in China and Japan, and of natives 
having European proclivities, are purveyed for now by Japanere 
manufacturers. In other words, the Japanese will compete with 
foreign commerce in its own goods, both on their own markets 
and also in the vast and contiguous markets of the Chinese 
Empire, and soon, no doubt, farther afield, in Siam and the 
Philippine Islands, even Burmah and India in course of time. 

One particularly significant fact is this. Every firm announces 
itself in the following style: 


SOLUKE NAMI OF OSAKA, JAPAN. 


Trade Mark so-and-so. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Such-and-such goods. 


The word of prime importance in this card is “ Exporters,” The 
export trade is the goal, the necessary goal, for which every 
industrial firm in Japan is striving. Their commerce is going 
to fight the world! that, at least, is their ambition, their avowed 
aim and intent. 

But one other point has to be noted—the ‘thoroughly scientific 
basis on which Japan is building her modern industries. The 
Japanese are not mere imitators—they copy our patterns for 
trade purposes, but they likewise adopt our methods. Take, for 
example, in this building the illustration they present of their 
own silk industry. The origin of the craft is lost in antiquity ; 
but the method of exhibiting it is strictly up-to-date. First, are 
specimens of the cocoons and raw silks in all varieties; then the 
insect is shown through its life history, egg, larva, cocoon, moth, 
by natural specimens; next, the larva is followed through 
its various stages of development, by means of enlarged figures ; 
then we proceed to inspect the model of a silkworm nursery, on 
an ample scale, with every department shown, from the rearing 
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room on the top floor to the reeling room below; next, we have 
the model of a silk factory, complete from engine house to!weaving 
looms ; finally comes a series of large-sized photographs, dealing 
with the mulberry plantation, hatching, nourishing, gathering 
cocoons, reeling and so on. What exposition of an industrial 
subject could be more scientific and more thorough ? 

Our next visit is to the Mining Building, and here the grip 
of the Japanese on modern scientific requirements as the basis 
of industrial success is made more manifest still. Look at those 
charts showing the distribution of gold, silver, and copper, of 
lead, of iron, manganese, and sulphur, of coal and petroleam— 
no maps of the American Geological Survey could be more 
perfect in every detail. The collections of minerals, of typival 
rocks, and of fossils are superb from the strictly scientific point 
of view. Again, industrial progress is shown by models, maps, 
and plans of vast mines, smelting works, iron works, steel works, 
oil-refining works, together with samples of their output. In 
the preceding buildings we saw that Japan has now entered on 
the manufacture of the thousand and one small articles that 
make up the aggregate of vast national commerce. Here we 
have the proof that, at a still earlier stage of her development, 
she resolutely tackled the mammoth basic industries of the older 
manufacturing nations. 

In the Palace of Electricity we need not linger. Tho exhibi- 
tion is small, yet complementary to the mining one, for it is 
chiefly intended to show the working of a vast hydro-electric 
plant near Kyoto. There are a few electric appliances in evidence, 
but the world does not require these to prove that the Japanese 
are among the foremost nations in the application of electricity 
to all its varied uses, including naval and military operations. 

Nor will the Transportation Building detain us long. Here 
is illustrated the work of the Japanese Mail Steamship Company 
—and this alone. But the very restriction has its significance, 
for it suffices to suggest two other all-important fields of enter- 
prise, shipbuilding and the commercial maritime, in which Japan 
has already entered into competition with the world, and in 
which, if victorious in her present struggle with Russia, she will 
make still greater and more rapid strides in the near future. 

Now we reach the building devoted to Forestry and Fishing. 
In both sections Japan makes splendid exhibits, proving her 
wealth in these natural products. But let us glance just at one 
or two things. We find a map showing forest reserves, another 
showing areas undergoing replanting; so Japan already has 
far-seeing scientific management in a department of national 
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prosperity often neglected in other lands, the United States 
included. There upon another wall hang large-sized photographs 
of the Imperial Fisheries Institution, of the students at work, the 
apparatus for teaching, etc.—up-to-date science again! Examine 
those barrels of pickled herrings and mackerel, those stacks of 
canned herrings, mackerel prawns, eels, sardines, oysters, and 
anchovies—European and American methods once more adopted ! 
Behold a bamboo fishing rod; nothing extraordinary in this, 
no doubt, for bamboos flourish in Japan, and fishing is an ancient 
calling. But follow the show-case right to the end, and the 
average Englishmen will be surprised to learn that every detail 
of its equipment is made in Japan—the line, the gut, the hooks, 
even the metal reel. So with landing net and basket—we might 
buy our complete outfit in a Japanese Store, and go fishing in 
the Tweed without attracting any particular attention from our 
comrades. 

Next for the Japanese Court in the Palace of Agriculture, where 
similar instructive lessons are all around. Take, first, a few 
of the commodities—canned mushrooms, cucumbers, and bamboo 
tips; honey in glass jars; candies and cakes in packages; pickles 
and jams; desiccated fruits; bottled beers; hams put up at the 
Government Experiment Station at Tokio in the manner of 
Chicago or Kansas City—all, be it noted, with labels both in 
English and Japanese. But now again let us turn to the 
scientific side of the display—let us learn, for example, what the 
Japanese are doing with the rice plant. Tilling, manuring, 
sowing, and irrigating, then trusting to blind chance as their 
ancestors presumably did? Far from this, indeed! Here are 
cases showing each insect pest that preys upon the plant—the 
root-eaters, the stalk-borers, the leaf-cutters, the locust of the 
rice plant, the sucking insects. All are exhibited in each stage, 
from egg to adult, and even the parasites of the insects them- 
selves are named and displayed. Fine large diagrams picture 
the plant (1) in health, (2) afflicted by one or other of these 
particular pests, Other diagrams illustrate the leaf blight of 
the rice plant and the rice smut, by the following method: 
(1) healthy leaf or ear as the case may be, (2) diseased leaf or 
ear, (3) affected spikelet or grain, (4) spores of the fungus, 
(5) germination of the spores in water. With the diseases so 
thoroughly studied, the application of safeguards and remedies 
is simplified. No word of comment need be made. 

Now, on our way to complete the round of the Exposition, 
we shall visit the Palace of Art, where, on the very day of 
opening, Japan’s exhibits were completely installed, while every 
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other country was in confusion, several without a single canvas 
on the walls! The whole Fair in every department has served 
to illustrate the Japanese national trait of preparedness, of which 
such splendid manifestation has been made in the conduct of the 
war. From the Art Palace, having inspected the masterpieces 
there assembled—paintings and vases, bronzes and ivories, 
tapestries and lacquer cabinets, all so superb, all so different 
from the work of other races—we descend to the Palace of 
Education. 

And now at last we come close to the secret of Japan’s dual 
success. She is proud of her unique position in art—she abandons 
none of her hereditary industries. But she reaches out for 
modern industrial achievement as well. And to retain her pre- 
eminence already won, to gain pre-eminence in new directions, 
she adopts the same means. This is education—universal, 
systematic and thorough. We find graded schools, technical 
schools, schools of design, schools of art, commercial schools, 
fishery schools, agricultural schools, normal schools—schools for 
every age and for every special aptitude, extending right up to 
the world-famous Imperial University of Japan itself. We look 
at the educational apparatus—the old tools for the old arts, side 
by side with the new tools for the new industries. We examine 
specimens of the children’s skill in each department, compare the 
age of the scholar with the particular piece of craftmanship, and 
can only bow our heads to the inborn genius that makes artists 
and artificers from infancy. 

Take but two other examples of the heights to which this zeal 
for education carries the race. In a special section of the Educa- 
tion Building will be found a display of work in the preparation 
of vaccine lymph and of the antitoxins for plague, diphtheria, and 
tetanus—the hygienic laboratory of the United States Govern- 
ment shows nothing finer in the national building. In another 
corner is a printing press, where a weekly paper is being printed 
in the Japanese language, right here in the Exposition grounds. 
This journal is designed to convey to their countrymen at home 
all the information being gleaned by the hundreds of Japanese 
experts sent to St. Louis in charge of the exhibits and for purposes 
of observation. Brains plus education plus thorough-going enter- 
prise of this kind must conquer all things—even the Muscovite, 
who, content to keep his own country enslaved by ignorance, 
would fain crush such an enlightened and progressive people as 


those of Japan. 
Epmunp MircHe&tu. 
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Che Legend of Rodderburg. 


Tue July sun, which had beaten mercilessly on the dusty road 
all day long, had sunk out of sight at last. 

In the white hotel, as each row of green-shaded windows passed 
out of the glare, the blinds had been thrown open. Even a tiny 
pane from an attic window had given its last reflected signal to 
the weathercocks on all the distant spires. 

Across the stream the hills were turning from a deep purple 
to sombre black, and the gentle breeze which had arisen was just 
strong enough to cause the faintest ruffle on the river as it 
swept by. 

Rolandswinter on the Rhine is greatly favoured; each evening 
about sundown the wind springs up from some direction or other, 
and tiny ripples splash the shore. Then all the willows which 
line the bank for a mile below the village begin to wave, adding 
their rustling to the other mysterious sounds of approaching 
night. 

On the hotel terrace it was becoming deliciously cool. The 
two men seated at a table overlooking the road heard nothing, 
however, of the lapping water or whispering branches. The 
Hungarian band which struck up as soon as the sun dropped 
behind the horizon, drowned the sounds most effectually. Besides, 
they were discussing the second course of an excellent dinner. 
It is generally after the last course, under the influence of coffee 
and cigars, that we incline our ears to such romantic sounds as 
rippling waves and rustling leaves. 

Kurt von Francken and Camille de St. Vith were sitting 
amicably opposite each other, as if St. Privat and Sedan never 
had been fought. Thirty years had closed the breach so far as 
the two friends were concerned, and 1870-71 had been forgotten. 
It was perhaps just as well for their friendship’s sake that neither 
had come into the world for several years after that terrible 
struggle was over. 
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“No!” yon Francken was saying, in answer to a question, “ the 
volcano which caused the upheaval of the Seven Mountains is 
supposed to have been in the bed of the stream. Geologists are 
of opinion that the hills are much older than the river. There is 
a volcano, extinct or otherwise, over yonder,” he said, pointing 
across the water to a round mass, just visible in the gathering 
darkness. “Some think it to blame; but it seems hardly high 
enough, and a very harmless mound it looks, when one is up 
there.” 

“Why so ambiguous?” asked the Frenchman. ‘“ What does 
extinct or otherwise mean? Mon diew! I hope we are in no 
danger. The thing looks uncomfortably near,” he declared, 
turning in his chair. 

“Tt occurred,” said von Francken softly—almost as if speaking 
to himself—“ before I left the Service. We military men, naturally, 
took a great interest in the affair. An interest quite apart from 
that of the learned. I am sure that a great many of us would 
have been willing to go through the ordeal for the sake of the 
reward,” 

“Well!” said St. Vith, rather impatiently, “go on; what 
occurred? Didit burst out again, or what?” 

“ Wait until after dinner,” said his companion. “TI will satisfy 
your curiosity then, and tell you the whole story, or as much of it 
as is generally known.” 

It was getting late, and the terrace was emptying fast. The two 
men were almost alone now. A distant clock chimed the hour. 

“Ten!” said von Francken, mechanically taking out his 
watch. “For whom has that table been set, I wonder?” 

A grave-faced waiter was putting the finishing touches, and 
arranging cut flowers on a table a little way off. By its side 
stood a wine-cooler, over the edge of which the gilt neck of 
a champagne bottle peeped invitingly. 

“Late guests,” muttered the German wisely, in answer to his 
own question, proceeding to light a match, which he held to 
a cigar of huge dimensions, 

St. Vith quickly followed suit with a diminutive cigarette. 
The men puffed in silence for some minutes, 

“Tt seems a suitable time for your promised legend,” observed 
the Frenchman after a while. “But hark!” he gaid, suddenly 
holding up a hand, “ what was that?” 

A slight sound came over the water, a sound suggestive of rapid 
motion. 

“A launch!” he declared, peering out. “I seo her lights now; 
she is bound here!” 
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Von Francken started. “It would be a coincidence, just 
as I was about to tell—Mein Gott, here they are!” he ex- 
claimed excitedly, as a naphtha launch appeared suddenly 
out of the darkness, and laid-to at the miniature jetty below 
the hotel. 

The Frenchman’s attention became riveted in an instant. A 
female form stepped on to the wharf, and stretched out a fair 
hand to a seemingly crippled figure in the boat. Dressed all in 
white as she was, and with her extraordinary blonde hair, she 
might have been some mermaid arisen from the river depths. 
St. Vith’s thoughts instinctively turned to the Lorelej. He 
wished himself the “ Fischer im Kleinen Schiffe.” 

Behind in the boat with the steersman, supporting and guiding 
the other passenger, was a smartly-dressed soldier-servant. The 
band had ceased playing. Hush! she was speaking. A soft 
voice it was, such as one would have been led to expect. Now 
they were on the quay together, and she was giving the cripple 
her arm, while the servant followed at a respectful distance. 

“Dead lame!” murmured the Frenchman, with a sigh of 
sympathy, “and a good-looking fellow enough,’ he went on. 
“ Who are they, do you know, Kurt?” 

“That,” answered von Francken slowly, “is Lieutenant 
Schmitz, late of the Prussian Field Artillery, and the fair-haired 
girl is his wife, Frau Schmitz.” 

“Good Lord!” returned the Frenchman, “ that rather knocks 
the romance out of it.” 

“ Wait a bit,” said his friend, “Frau Schmitz now; but born 
‘Comtesse Gabrielle von Rodderburg.’ ” 

“Come! that’s better,” retorted St. Vith, “ but how the——” 
he continued, lowering his voice, as the new-comers took their 
seats—“ how did she, that peerless beauty, ever get such promo- 
tion? Frau Schmitz—and a crippled husband !” 

“Tf you can manage to take your eyes from her for just one 
second,” answered his friend, ‘‘I will tell you their story. It is 
not a long tale; but I think you will perhaps change your 
opinion about Schmitz before I have finished. You may,I give 
you permission, have just one more look. See how she gazes 
across at him. Is that a glance of love, or is it pity? ‘They are 
so near akin, I hardly know. 

“You may not believe it, Camille, but three years ago, that 
man was a go-ahead artillery officer. The mancuvres were held 
that autumn in this district, and Schmitz was billeted for one 
night at the Rodderburg. In this ‘ burg,’ as it was called, 
lived, with an elderly aunt to care for her, the Comtesse 
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Gabrielle. The house was at the foot of the crater.” The French- 
man gave a slight start. 

“Yes, it is queer; but, as I said before, the place looked 
innocent enough, with its sloping green fields, clumps of trees, 
and the old red-tiled buildings in the centre of it all. The only 
things noticeable are the tell-tale rim which encircles the basin, and 
the occasional blocks of volcanic rock, which keep cropping out 
in the most unexpected places. The old house was built entirely 
of lava, as is indeed the modern mansion. As I have said, 
Schmitz was quartered there for a night. It was late in the 
evening before his men had been properly provided for in the 
village, and he was able to start with his servant for the Rodder- 
burg. The darkness was intense, and, to make matters worse, 
after passing the brow of the hill the riders found themselves 
enveloped in a fog-bank, thick as the proverbial wool on a sheep’s 
back. As the stable was some distance up the hill, in their 
wanderings they struck that first. There the Buwrsche was 
informed that he was to sleep, and a groom took the horses, and 
pointed out the road to the house. 

“Schmitz had never met his young hostess, although he had 
heard a great deal of her. She was called the proud Gabrielle. 
However, her pride was not to cause him any suffering that 
evening. The Comtesse had an anxious look on her haughty 
face. She was frightened, and fear is a great leveller. Indeed, 
she was rejoiced to have a man in the house that night, even if 
he were only plain Lieutenant Schmitz of the Artillery. 

‘All day the household had been inalarm. At six o’clock that 
morning, one of the maids on drawing a bucket from the well, 
had been astonished to find the contents steaming hot. Since 
then, all the water had been fetched from a spring in the 
mountain side, more than a mile away. 

“The Comtesse was greatly agitated, and after supper requested 
Schmitz to go with her on a round of inspection. Consequently 
they visited the scene of the disturbance together. Not a breath 
of air was stirring ; but the fog seemed to have lifted. A slight 
cloud of steam was rising steadily from the well, and hung 
suspended, like some great mushroom, over the whole valley. 
Strange bubbling sounds issued out of the blackness. Sounds as 
of water boiling, and a faint odour of sulphur greeted Gabrielle 
and her companion as they peered over the edge. 

“*Evidently a new sprudel, Comtesse,’ said Schmitz, laughing 
confidently. ‘You will have to change the name to “Bad 
Rodderburg” now.’ But Gabrielle was still frightened; so he 
soothed her by saying that, since it was only water they had to 
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fear, there was no danger whatever. His manner reassured the 
Comtesse. They returned to the house, and all was soon 
enveloped in darkness, only the cloud which hung over the crater 
was increasing in density; nor was there any diminution of the 
bubbling sound in the well. The boiling water was slowly but 
surely nearing the surface. 

“Now!” said von Francken, “you may take a look while I 
order that other bottle.” 

St. Vith turned just in time to see the pale man raise his wine- 
glass to the lady seated opposite, and noticed by the light of the 
electric lamp at her side how she leaned over towards him, her 
fair hair almost touching his forehead. He could even see, at 
that distance, her lips part in the smile, with which she acknow- 
ledged her husband’s little act of gallantry. The Frenchman was 
actually becoming furiously jealous of the poor crippled German 
officer. 

Kurt, noticing something in his{friend’s face, gave a short laugh. 
“You are not the only one, Camille ; not by any manner of means, 
mon cher!” he said, with something that closely resembled a 
sigh. 

“ Between two and three in the morning Schmitz was aroused 
by a timid knocking at his bedroom door. Some have said that, 
under the circumstances, he should not have gone to bed at all 
that night. But as the poor fellow had been in the saddle since 
daybreak, it was not a very unnatural proceeding. Besides he 
was persuaded there was no danger. Now, with deep misgivings, 
he rose hastily, and throwing on some garments, opened the door. 
The young Comtesse stood trembling in the passage. Over her 
shoulders, in haste, she had wrapped a white dressing-gown, and 
very beautiful I have no doubt she looked with her golden hair 
all in disorder from the pillows. Her maid described her as 
looking like an angel. At the same moment a great shouting was 
heard from the outside. Then the aunt appeared on the scene, 
not in such a prepossessing fashion as her niece, we can be sure. 

““«There is a veritable lake of hot water all round the house,’ 
said poor Gabrielle, almost sobbing. ‘It is rising fast, and we 
came to you for advice.’ 

“Schmitz was himself in an instant. He sprang to the 
window, and threw it open. Clouds of steam, which almost drove 
him backwards, poured in through the open casement. The 
shouting still continued. It was the voice of Max, the Bursche, 
calling from the hill-side. 

“* Max!’ roared Schmitz through the vapour, ‘come to the house, 
if the water is neither too deep nor too hot, and take the maids to 
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a place of safety.’ The words ‘Ja wohl, Herr Leutnant!’ boomed 
out of the fog, and a sound of splashing feet showed that orders 
were being obeyed. ‘Not very hot, and still shallow,’ came the 
voice once more, 

“Fully twenty minutes after Max had brought the maids on 
shore, where they sat shivering and wailing with fear, Gabrielle’s 
aunt appeared on deck, as it were. This time equipped in bonnet 
and shawl, and some say with an umbrella tucked under her arm. 
In the passage, fully dressed, and waiting impatiently, were 
Schmitz and Gabrielle. Repeated entreaties on his part to let 
him take her first had failed, the old lady’s security was upper- 
most in her mind. 

“The water was beginning to seethe below in the cellar, it could 
be distinctly heard from where they waited. Neither of the ladies 
could possibly wade in such a temperature, Would the big riding 
boots serve for the two trips before him? 

“The air was hot in their faces as they reached the main door. 
The wind had risen, and cloud upon cloud of steam poured over 
their heads. Peering anxiously through the rolling mist they 
could see the faces of the spectators on the bank. Twice Max 
attempted to go to the rescue, but was ordered back by his 
master. He must be kept in reserve, in case Schmitz himself 
failed. Just then Gabrielle stooped and touched the water with 
her hand, but drew it back with a cry of dismay. ‘It is hot! 
hot!’ she cried, realising perhaps for the first time their danger. 

“It was the turn of Schmitz now. All hope that the water 
would subside had vanished. Without another word he raised 
the terrified old lady in his arms, and with great strides began 
plunging towards the shore. 

“ Now comes the pitiable part of the story. His face set and 
white asa sheet, Schmitz returned through the almost boiling- 
water. From the bank they could see Gabrielle, as if in despair, 
remonstrate and wring her hands. Her fingers were raised to his 
lips, once, twice, and then the terrible ordeal began. Schmitz 
stepped knee-deep into the scalding fluid. The saturated leather 
was hardly a protection now, and the water poured in over the 
boot tops as well. 

“ Bravely he struggled on, she comforting and blessing him all 
the way; calling him her brave hero, hiding her face in his 
shoulder, and entreating him to drop her so as not to prolong 
the agony he must be suffering. 

“ By the time he set her down and cast himself as if dead on 


the ground the water was boiling and hissing as if in some huge 
caldron. 
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“ Max ran to the village for help, and the women removed the 
bleached riding boots... .You won’t care to hear about that. Then 
for two long hours until the stretcher arrived Gabrielle held 
Schmitz in her arms, moaning and sobbing over his half-un- 
conscious form as a mother would over an injured child. 

“ As if in derision the tottering house took fire, and during that 
terrible time they witnessed its destruction, and in the end saw 
it fall hissing into the boiling lake. Now, only a heap of lava 
blocks marks the dwelling-place of Gabrielle von Rodderburg. 
By noon that day not a trace of water was to be seen. Even the 
well was dry, and has remained so until the present time. And 
the sequal? ‘Well! you have seen what you have seen.” 

“Both feet gone?” asked the Frenchman in an awestruck 
whisper. His friend nodded. 

“ Artificial,” he said. “See, Max has arrived with the wraps. 
Yes, that is the very man; they are going now!” 


It was after midnight. The tired musicians were packing up 
their instruments. All was silent, only occasionally the soft 
tones of a woman’s voice could be heard, and the shuffling 
movements of the cripple, as the party made its way laboriously 
down the stone steps. 

Now the reign of water and willow was at hand. All nature 
had given way to the night, and the launch disappeared into it as 
it had come—suddenly. 

“That is the legend of the Rodderburg,” said von Francken, 
rising to his feet. 

Francis E, Romanzs. 
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Che Dust of Crecds Ontworn. 


Tue July afternoon was warm, and the roar of town came through 
the open windows of the studio where Jeommy Otway sat and 
talked with his friends and fellow-artists. 

“Listen to it!” said he. ‘“ Hear the beast growling; London 
is one huge vampire,” 

“Vampires don’t growl,” remarked a bullet-headed individual 
who contrived to get dewiness and wind into his landscapes. 
“ Show us what you have got there; turn it round.” 

“T am coming to it. Do you fellows know the Cave of 
Mammon?” 

“Certainly not!” rose in chorus from the seven or eight men 
present. “What poor devil of an artist ever gets his nose in 
there? We stand outside the door and hold out our hats for 
coppers.” 

“ Well,” resumed Otway, “ you remember that near Mammon’s 
cave is the Garden of Proserpina, reached 


“‘Through grisly shadows by a beaten path?’” 


“‘T know,” said another man, “I recollect the passage. The 
plants are all black-leaved and narcotic, and Persephone sits on a 
silver throne under the tree bearing the golden apples of discord, 
while beyond flows 

“The river of OCocytus deep, 
In which full many souls do endless wail and weepe.” 

“Right. Here it is.” 

Otway turned the painting round on the easel, and each man 
leant forward in his chair or got up to look at it. 

“T had Keats’ line in my head,” Otway continued : 


“*QOne faint eternal eventide of gems.’ 


As for the general blackness, I have ignored that. Spenser was 
no colourist there.” 
His critics nodded and silently gazed at the picture. It was 
F 2 
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full of sombre colour, the tones of deep-hued marble with here and 
there a sparkle of jewels. In that strange garden of the under- 
world, where fell neither dew nor rain, there was a vague sugges- 
tion of the affinity of plant and tree to stone. 


“Sleeping poppy and black hellebore,” 


and every dark narcotic growing in those borders seemed as 
though leaf and bloom were passing into translucent jade and 
white onyx, chrysolite and agate; their glimmer reflected in the 
sheen of the olive-black pavement as ina mirror. The pale light 
streaming upward from an unseen source shone full upon the 
unfinished figure of Persephone, sitting white-robbed in her 
silver chair under the shadowing tree of discord with its glistening 
fruit, the sapphires in her girdle and on the hem of her garment 
shining like points of blue fire. Behind the tree rose columns of 
serpentine, dimly visible in the gloom; and beyond, yet more 
dimly seen, rolled the indigo waves of Cocytus. 

“Tt’s good!” said the bullet-headed one, and the others granted 
assent. 

“Yes, but what’s the use of painting a good thing like that 
nowadays when nobody buys pictures,” queried another. 

“A fruiterer might buy it,” suggested a third. 

Otway thrust his hands into his pockets and regarded his 
painting with an air half-savage, half-affectionate. 

“Look here, you fellows, I am doing it because I like doing it; 
because I felt impelled to do it, somehow.” 

“That’s bad!” the critic shook his head. “There is too much 
of the artist in you, Jommy, and too little of the bagman. ‘The 
impulse to paint a subject should come, not from the man, but 
from the man’s pocket. Is it empty? Then paint something 
that will sell.” 

“ Nothing sells,” observed the pessimistic one gloomily. 

“Then don’t paint.” 

“Never heed ’em, Jemmy,” interposed another friend en- 
couragingly. “You go ahead and hope for the fruiterer. The 
thing is first-rate.” 

“Oh, Jemmy is a millionaire ; has he not two hundred a year 
or thereabouts? He need not trouble about that day of miracle, 
the day of payment.” 

“What's that?” inquired the pessimist. “Never heard of it!” 

“T mean the day of paying one’s debts,” explained the speaker. 

“ Never heard of that either!” 

“Why. don’t you finish the figure, Jommy?” asked a man 
hitherto silent. 
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“*Can’t pay his model,” suggested another. 

“No model will do,” said Otway. “I want hair that is not 
yellow, or red; but gold—spun gold. Celandine colour, the 
colour of spring. I once saw such hair on a Cornish head, and I 
am going down there to look for it.” 

“Same head?” 

“No, that was fifteen years ago; when I wasa boy. That hair 
will be faded or grey now.” 

“Why expect to find more gold hair? Do they grow it in 
Cornwall ?” 

“Well, they seem to. Did not Guenevere come from those 
parts? Anyway, I am off to-morrow to seek a Proserpina. Also, 
to look at two or three cottages an elderly cousin has just left 
to me.” 

“What! James, you are crawling into the cave of Mammon. 
We repudiate you. What artist owns land and beeves ?” 

“ Precious little land and no beeves. Besides, to own land in 
these times is proof of poverty. I have some idea of settling 
down in one of the cottages if I can alter it to my liking.” 

“Hear him! ‘Alter it to his liking!’ When our Lares and 
Penates dwell in top attics!” 

“Some of you might settle there too; in the other cottages, 
We could form a colony.” 

“ Barbizon ?” 

“A sort of Barbizon. Why not?” 

“ We'll think it over.” 

Two days later Otway packed up his painting and departed 
west into a different world; a world of great spaces, of much 
light and clear air; a world of harmonious sound and gracious 
silence; and also possessing the charm of the wilderness. He 
was ten miles from the little town in which he was staying, and 
in that ten mile walk he had passed but two farms and spoken 
with one man, a shepherd. Here, standing on the edge of the 
cliff, looking into the sunset, while the Atlantic swung up with 
ceaseless thunder over the shingle far below, the artist felt the 
exhilaration of the return to the wilderness. 

“And all this to breathe!” he ejaculated, rapturously inhaling 
the life-giving air. “All this—miles of it! and not a soul but 
myself within sight! All this instead of gasping for a scanty 
mouthful of sooty used-up stuff in company with five million 
other gaspers, packed like gold-fish in a bowl. Truly the ears of 
Midas have multiplied in these days!” 

The west was scarlet-crimson, and a track of flame glittered 
ecross the vast plain of purple-blue water and over the grey cliff, 
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touching with red finger the masses of rock and scattered boulders 
that strewed the promontory on which Otway stood. He turned 
his back on the sea, following a narrow track that led obliquely 
to the left, where the cliff line was broken by a fan-shaped valley 
running inland from the beach. As he went along he noticed the 
effect of the ruddy light on the stones, the pools of shadow behind 
them, their sinister aspect as of watchers crouching on the head- 
land. One great boulder, rather apart from the rest, seemed to 
owe something of its fashioning to the hands of man, and Otway 
stopped to observe it more closely. 

“Looks like a sacrificial stone,” he murmured. “ Extraordi- 
narily fantastic, those other rocks. Did they form a circle, I 
wonder? What ancient cantrips have they witnessed?” 

Pulling out a sketch-book, he sat down on a smaller boulder 
and worked busily for half-an-hour; the crimson slowly fading 
in the west and the sea wind billowing round him. He was 
naturally happy and light-hearted, and his spirits were going up 
with every breath he drew, for is not the air of the Atlantic the 
true Elixir? Besides, all things were well with him. He had 
hada satisfactory interview with his cousin’s lawyer that 
morning ; had seen his new property, two houses and a couple of 
cottages, the latter picturesquely situated on the outskirts of the 
town, overlooking the tidal river. 

“If these cottages were thrown into one, and a studio built, 
they would make a very comfortable house,” Otway had remarked, 
and the lawyer had agreed. A third cottage, and a small farm, 
he said, were at some distance, about nine or ten miles away, near 
the shore, a lonely place. Farm and cottage a mile apart; both 
well let. 

“ Who lives in the cottage? A shepherd?” 

“Qh no, the tenant is a queer old fellow named Paliaret, who 
is trying to find the Philosopher’s Stone, or a new explosive ; I 
don’t know which.” 

“Are they not the same? I can hardly imagine a greater 
explosive than the Philosopher’s Stone.” 

“Perhaps,” Rosewarne laughed. “My wife does not sympathise 
with old Paliaret. She thinks him a brute. He spent all he had 
on this invention, whatever it is; and then, about five years ago, 
married a client of mine, an amiable foolish woman with some 
money.” 

“Did the money vanish in the crucible?” 

“Most of it, I think. But Mrs, Paliaret has a niece living with 
them, so I suspect the household now depends mainly on this 
girl’s little income. Luckily the money is tied up too securely 
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for Paliaret to get hold of it; my wife, however, is indignant that 
the girl should lead the life of a hermit for the sake of Paliaret’s 
dream—it’s nothing else.” 

“Ten miles, did you say? I might walk over there to-day 
and interview my tenants both at farm and cottage. Somebody 
ought to throw Paliaret over the cliff, and his chemicals after 
him.” 

“T could drive you there to-morrow. Perhaps I had better be 
present if you intend interrupting the alchemist’s dream in so 
summary a manner!” and Rosewarne smiled. 

“Possibly he is inventing a new torpedo. May it blow him 
sky-high! Thank you, I shall be glad to drive over with you to- 
morrow if I prefer to spend this afternoon in a little aimless 
exploring.” 

Otway’s exploring led him in the direction of his distant 
property ; he was attracted by the probable nearness of the farm 
to the sea, and thought he might perhaps lodge there for a week 
or two. In that case it would be easy to make the acquaintance 
of all his tenants in those solitary places. He missed the path 
several times, and also lingered by the way, beguiled by the 
witchery of the coast, so that here was sunset, and the farm 
apparently as far off as ever. But the twilight would be long 
and the night fair; he could return to the town by some inland 
road instead of the cliff paths. Even in these days the artist still 
remains close enough to Nature to ignore the fret and bondage of 
time as created by man. 

Sitting sketching in leisurely fashion the singular rocks of the 
headland, Otway’s thoughts wandered back to the two cottages he 
had seen that morning. Their situation was good; looking west 
and high above the river. Certainly he would have them knocked 
into one and build a studio. All that could be done by the autumn. 
Then he would ask Rayner and one or two other men down; 
Rayner was the bullet-headed landscape painter. The more 
Otway pondered over the idea the better he liked it, What a 
winter they would have! No fog, no noise, no dingy cheer- 
lessness of lifeless cold; but clear sparkling air, the bright 
little town, the rushing river, and, not far away, the glorious sea. 

He finished his sketch, rose to his feet, and with a last glance 
at the curious boulder standing apart, walked away to the left, 
where the cliff suddenly dipped into the narrow coomb. On the 
edge he paused a moment, looking down into the sheltered grassy 
glen, where bush and tree grew luxuriantly. Along the bottom 
a trout stream went singing to the sea, and beyond, on higher 
ground, where the valley widened landwards, was a white-washed 
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cottage with garden and orchard; and about thirty yards from 
the cottage, a shed with high peaked roof and skylights. 

“T wonder whether all that is mine,’ thought Jemmy. “Is 
the shed old Paliaret’s laboratory? Or is somebody using it as a 
studio? T’ll go and ask my way to the farm.” 

He scrambled down an almost precipitous path, where jutting 
points of granite served as rough steps, and crossing the stream 
by a plank bridge, knocked at the cottage door. Apparently the 
inmates were absent, for no one replied to his knock, and there 
was no sound of movement within. All was silence save for the 
tinkling of the stream, the rustle of the leaves and the low 
thunder of the sea. He then tried the shed, equally in vain. 
Returning to the cottage, he called loudly, and receiving no 
answer, fell to contemplating the interior, the door being ajar 
and opening directly into the living-room. The table was laid 
for three, and Otway remembered that lunch was a long way 
behind and dinner had not yet arrived. 

“Early supper, evidently,” he soliloquised. “I have half a 
mind to help myself to the bread and cheese! People hereabouts 
must be accustomed to hungry tourists, and I can leave money on 
the table. Very likely this place is my property, and surely a 
landlord cannot burgle?” 

He walked into the room, leaving the door wide open. The 
furniture was old and solid, and a tall bookcase held books not 
usually owned by a cottager. 

“Paliaret’s probably, or else they belong to a lodger,” com- 
mented the artist. Then he laid three shillings conspicuously on 
the table and attacked the bread and cheese. 

Ten minutes later a figure darkened the doorway; Jemmy 
looked up, and lo! Persephone stood before him, grave, beautiful, 
with hair of spun gold and “eyen grey as glasse.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, getting up and wildly hunting 
for his card-case. “My name is Otway; I am staying in the 
town. I could not make anybody hear, so, feeling hungry, I 
thought of the three bears in the fairy tale, and hoped my uncon- 
scious entertainers would be equally charitable. You see my 
intentions were honest,” he pointed meekly to the money lying 
on the table. 

Youth is drawn to youth, there is instinctive comradeship ; 
and Otway was young and friendly, pleasant of voice and good to 
look upon. The girl listened with an air of severity that gradually 
softened till a smile flickered in her eyes. 

“T am one of the three bears,” she replied demurely. “The 
other two are my aunt and her husband Mr. Paliaret.” 
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“Paliaret!” exclaimed Otway. “Then I am his landlord. 1 
will let him off a quarter’s rent in exchange for bread and cheese ; 
how will that do?” 

“T have heard of less expensive bread and cheese.” 

“So have I. But anything for a quiet life! Besides, one 
must needs conciliate a magician. I am told that Mr. Paliaret 
raises the devil, or something like it.” 

“He has not yet succeeded,” she said with a smile. 

“No? It is easy enough. There is often considerable diffi- 
culty in raising the wind, but anybody can raise the devil. I 
will back a dozen fellows of my acquaintance to do it in less 
than two minutes. Is that shed the wizard’s cell? I took it for 
a studio and expected to find a brother artist there.” 

“You are right about the shed, no one enters it except Mr. 
Paliaret. He has been afraid that the new landlord would turn 
him out; but we heard you were an artist, so he built hopes on 
that.” 

“Tam glad we painters have a reputation for sweet reasonablo- 
ness. Why should I turn him out? Rosewarne tells me he is a 
good tenant, and I might not get another. Few people would 
care to live so far from a town. It must be frightfully dull for 
you in winter.” 

“No,” she replied, “TI like it best then. There is the contrast 
of the stormy world without and the fire within. The days are 
short, with wonderful sunsets; and you are inclined to read. 
But in the long monotonous summer one needs more occupation 
and companionship. Even the farm—the nearest house—is a 
mile away. I wish this were a little farm, then there would be 
the amusement of the animals.” 

“Tt might be made into a little farm,” suggested Otway. 

“Mr. Paliaret would object to that, because it would bring 
people about the place. He fears anyone discovering the secret 
of his invention.” 

“Shall I turn him out? I do not care in the least whether the 
cottage is let or not. IfI gave him notice to leave, he would be 
obliged to move nearer civilisation.” 

“ Please don’t! He might go to a worse place.” 

“He certainly will, if he does not behave better,” said 
Jemmy. “When it comes to raising the devil, and keeping 
you and your aunt”—Jemmy cared nothing about the aunt, 
but thought it well to mention her—“in these wilds, really 
I begin to think it is my bounden duty to uproot the old 
gentleman. Inventors are notoriously the most unscrupulous 
of men,” 
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“Give him six months’ trial, he may have finished his invention 
by that time.” 

“Very well. Meanwhile I will keep an eye upon him. You 
spoke of a farm just now, Miss Paliaret,—oh, I beg your pardon, 
of course your name is not Paliaret.” 

“It is Dain,—Githa Dain. I think the farm belongs to you.” 

“T daresay it does. I was going on there when the bread and 
cheese lured mein here. Do you happen to know whether they 
would take a lodger? because a room there would suit me better 
at present than staying in the town.” 

For Otway was resolved to remain within easy distance of the 
cottage; he must cultivate these tenants of his. Here was his 
Proserpina. By-and-by he hoped he might be allowed to make a 
sketch of her for the silent gold-haired Queen of Shades. Besides, 
he was interested; he wished to see more of her. 

“They had a lodger last summer,’ she said, answering his 
question, “an elderly gentleman who came for the fishing.” 

“Did he and the warlock go fishing together?” asked Jemmy, 
thinking that he too would go fishing with Paliaret. 

“Oh no, he strongly disapproved of Mr. Paliaret, and I think 
he was right. They quarrelled about the old gods.” 

“The old gods!” repeated Otway in astonishment. 

“He worships them,’ she went on with a little nod, “Mr. 
Paliaret, I mean. Perhaps you know there is an ancient sacri- 
ficial altar up on the cliff?” 

“The large stone rather apart from the others ?” 

“That is it. The country people avoid that stone, they say il 
used to walk about. But Mr. Paliaret pours libations on it, the 
old libations of honey and milk, you know, and water.” 

“He must do it for a joke!” 

“T think not. He really believes in the heathen gods; he is a 
heathen himself, and is proud of it. He goes to the stone nearly 
every night, and I have seen him pour the libations, for sometimes 
when he is late, aunt asks me to fetch him; she cannot climb 
that steep path.” 

“Does he not object to these extraordinary cantrips being 
observed ?” 

“He seems indifferent. Perhaps he imagines I do not notice. I 
only go to the top of the path, and call him from thence. My 
calling is quite useless, he seldom comes: but my aunt is satisfied 
when I tell her I have seen him.” 

“ And if the night is dark ?” 

“ Oh, then I do not go.” 

“Upon my soul!” ejaculated Otway, laughing, “ this is worse 
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than summoning ‘Auld Hornie,—much worse! The wicked old 
pagan! Now I understand why he is so anxious to stay here, 
for elsewhere he might have to tramp miles to the scene of his 
nefarious worship. What does the parson say ?” 

“TI do not suppose he knows.” 

‘And your aunt?” 

“Thinks everything that Mr. Paliaret doos is right.” 

Otway laughed again, and his laughter was so joyous, so full of 
happy irresponsible amusement, that Githa must needs laugh 
also. 

“ But is it not dreadful?” she said, checking her mirth. 

“Shocking! I shall be tempted to watch him myself! The 
old gods ?—I came into Cornwall to find Proserpina.” 

“The daffodils are over.” 

“That remark tells me you read. But my Proserpina is 
Spenser’s.” 

“ «Sitting in her gloomy garden’?” 

“ Ah, I see you know Spenser. Few people read him.” 

“T have so much time for reading, and modern books are rare 
here.” 

“All the better! Modern literature is for middle age and 
for the fireside. For us, the Fields of Enna and the wine-dark 
sea!” 

“And in old age, what ?” 

“Tn old age we toddle about the Fields of Enna again; we 
return to our first loves.” 

“ Your picture, is it here?” 

“Tn the town ?—yes. I——” Jimmy stopped, for there was the 
sound of footsteps, and Githa turned her head towards the door. 

“Here is my aunt,” she said. “ Please take away that money, 
Mr. Otway.” 

“Tt is evidence of my good intentions,” he replied. 

“But not needed. Aunt, this is our landlord, Mr, Otway.” 

Mrs. Paliaret, a thin faded woman with a plaintive voice, 
welcomed Jemmy graciously, ignoring his apologies. 

“My husband will be very pleased to meet you,” she spoke in a 
vague, uncertain manner. “Jam afraid he is at present in his 
laboratory.” 

“Pray do not disturb him on my account, Mrs. Paliaret. I can 
call upon him to-morrow or any day which will suit him. I shall 
be your neighbour for the next few weeks, as I intend staying 
at the farm for awhile if they will take me in. How dol get 
there?” 

“Tt is at the end of the valley,” said Githa, 
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“Thank you. Then I shall hope to see Mr. Paliaret to- 
morrow.” He said good-bye and went up the valley, congratu- 
lating himeelf on his new acquaintances and thinking of the face 
of Githa Dain. 

“She is Persephone with the shadows of the underworld upon 
her,” he reflected. “Such an existence as hers would make 
anybody look grave. Wonder if I can get any sort of a 
dinner at the farm. Or any sort of vehicle to take me back 
to Seabridge?” 

The following day saw Otway and his impedimenta transferred 
to the farm, much to Rosewarne’s amusement. 

“What are you going to do out there?” he had inquired that 
morning. 

“Why, make a sketch of that gold-haired girl if she will 
permit me, and then use it for my Proserpina. Incidentally I 
shall cultivate Paliaret, study farm life, and admire the coast 
scenery. Oh, I shall be busy enough!” 

Throw an artist’s tools and a few canvases about a room, and 
instantly it becomes habitable and cheerful. On arrival, Otway 
scattered his belongings with the usual happy result; setting 
the Proserpina on an easel in the best light the low sitting-room 
afforded. He was looking at it when Paliaret came in; a tall 
thin awkwardly-built man of perhaps sixty, with an odd furtive 
glance. 

“ Eyes not level; that’s bad!” thought the artist as he rose 
to greet his visitor. 

The conversation turned at first on the tenancy of the cottage. 
This being satisfactorily arranged, Paliaret moved his chair a 
little, the better to see the Proserpina. 

“A fine painting,” he observed politely. “Interesting also. 
I perceive the darker powers attract you.” 

“ Not particularly,” said Otway, “ but Spenser’s idea of the 
garden struck me as being a good subject.” 

“You wished to paint ‘Shadows of Shadows,’ and you have 
succeeded. But what cast these ancient shadows? A shadow 
is not self-existent. In short, who were the old gods?” 

“A bad lot!” said Otway cheerfully. “The old gods seem to 
be incarnations of the most unpleasant qualities of mankind. 
Life must have been a pretty see-saw in those days, when you 
might either be made a god or sacrificed to one, and a toss-up 
which!” 

“That sort of thing was more Phoenician than Greek or Roman, 
was it not? Though possibly an occasional human sacrifice might 
be offered,” 
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“Sure to be. All nations gave their gods that kind of treat 
now and then, only it was habitual with some and merely 
spasmodic with others. Their frame of mind was that of Caliban 
upon Setebos, and they wished to appease their malevolent 
deities.” . 

“Paul of Tarsus considered those deities to be living devils,’’ 
said Paliaret, gazing at the picture with an aspect of brooding 
thought. 

“ Well, why not? Iam disposed to agree with St. Paul.” 

“Therefore, it is but natural to propitiate these powers of 
the air.” 

“Great Pan is dead,” remarked Jemmy lightly. 

“ He is not dead here,” rejoined Paliaret. ‘We are beyond the 
Christian pale.” 

“What? In Cornwall, the land of saints?” 

“They did not wholly oust the ancient worship, and when one 
settles in a country it is perhaps wise to conciliate the owners 
thereof.” 

“Not owners, fraudulent bailiffs; and I doubt the wisdom of 
conciliating them at the risk of the displeasure of the lord of the 
soil.” 

“They can give you your earthly wishes,” said Paliaret, 
still darkly brooding. “They have a certain power over the 
elements.” 

“T am of the opinion of Sir Thomas Browne, that ‘there is surely 
a piece of divinity in us, something that was before the elements, 
and owes no homage unto the sun.’ So I should expect ‘ Peor and 
Baalim’ to do homage to me!” 

Paliaret Hardly seemed to hear. ‘Do you recall,” he asked, as 
though following a train of thought, “that Portuguese account of 
the Malay at the siege of Malacca who, covered with wounds that 
did not bleed, continued fighting till overpowered by numbers. 
When a bracelet of bone was taken from his arm he suddenly bled 
to death.” 

The artist nodded. “I know the story, but I don’t believe it.” 

“Are you aware there are men in Ireland who can staunch 
flowing blood with a touch and muttered charm ?” 

“Yes, I admit that is » stupefying fact.” 

“Then if the flow of blood can be stopped by acharm nowadays, 
why not by a charm four centuries ago ?” 

“Well, the Malay story rests on Portuguese report, and our 
worthy allies have always borne a resemblance to the Cretans. 
I fancy my attitude is that taken up by most men who have 
thought about these matters—I am not sure whether I believe 
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them or not; on the whole, not; and in any case I think they are 
best left alone.” 

“ Does the voice still cry in Kandy ?” 

“TI do not know. Probably our occupation of Ceylon has had 
a calming effect,” and Otway laughed. 

Paliaret faced round, speaking with emphasis. “I am convinced 
that these powers—caM them gods, devils, what you will—did 
occasionally grant the requests of their worshippers. What those 
requests were mattered nothing to the gods; they carelessly 
threw a coin, as it were, to the beggar. The gift is flung with 
indifference ; it is an acknowledgment of homage rendered.” 

“ And the more atrocious the act of homage the more likely are 
the gods to be pleased ?” 

“In a way, yes: though I do not accept the word ‘atrocious.’ 
You are thinking, I suppose, of the Druidical hecatombs ?’” 

“Not especially ; any human sacrifice is atrocious.” 

“ Life has worse things to offer than a cut throat.” 

“ And better.” 

“ Besides,” continued Paliaret, not noticing the interruption, 
‘it all depends upon the purpose. I mean, if any important end 
would be gained, I think a human sacrifice might be justifiable.” 

“Ah,” said Otway, “I think I have heard that before. But 
who is to judge of the importance of the end? If you reflect on 
it, you will see that that plea of expediency can be made to justify 
any and every crime. Also, it is the Pagan view. In the old 
Pagan world, the feeble and the helpless had no rights.” 

“ My views are modern.” 

“Possibly. Time brings all fashions back, even Paganism. 
But apart from other considerations, I should fear the ultimate 
appeal unto Cesar. Consent? Oh, that could only be obtained 
by undue influence of one kind or another, and would not affect 
the main point. For myself, I know that the old gods would 
wait a very long time before I should agree to be immolated to 
please any devil of them all for any reason whatever.” 

Paliaret turned his gaze on the Proserpina. “To succeed— 
that is definite, tangible. To see success fluttering like a butter- 
fly before you;—now here, now gone! Nothing, no fancied 
rights, no obsolete morality, ought to stand in the way of 
capturing that fugitive knowledge which is needed for success.” 

“Pure Paganism, and as such, unlawful to Christian men.” 

“ But suppose one is not a Christian man?” 

“Why then,” Jemmy grinned, “ we Christian men will restrain 
the gods and their too enthusiastic worshippers.” 

“Soon there will be none of you to restrain us. Even now we 
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are strong enough to compel you to silence on many points which 
would have roused your grandfathers, not only to fury, but to 
energetic action.” 

“No doubt we are a drivelling lot,” admitted Otway. “ Never- 
theless we shall win in the end.” 

Paliaret laughed, or rather, he uttered a short contemptuous 
bark; his manner of laughing. “A consoling conviction! My 
dear sir, I assure you that so long as one does not call things by 
their old names, they—no matter what they are—can be done.” 

“Not if an outer barbarian like myself happens to be within 
hail.” 

“There are not many of you interfering Samaritans,” said 
Paliaret with another laugh. “The rest of the world are priests 
and Levites, wise men who keep to their own concerns.” 

“Then you acknowledge that the victim falls among thieves ? ” 

“The motives of those men were low, mere vulgar robbery.” 

“T see,” rejoined Otway. ‘A man’s motives are everything, 
his actions nothing. If he attacks me because he wishes to pick 
my pocket, that is wrong; but if he attacks me because my death 
might assist him in some discovery, that is right! Oh, do not 
go yet, Mr. Paliaret,” as his visitor rose, “stay and dine with 
me, and continue our argument. I do not know what the 
cooking here may be, but there is some good claret, [brought it 
with me.” 

“Thank you, not to-day. And I never take wine.” Here 
Paliaret’s eyes fell on the drawing Otway had made of the stones 
on the headland. He pointed to it. “I know that spot well. 
Are you using it in a painting ?” 

“No, I merely sketched the place because the stones were 
remarkable.” 

“They are. The site was probably chosen as a place of 
worship in old days on account of the spring close by; did you 
notice it? The water is good and mixes well with honey.” 

“Yes, it is good,” assented Otway; “I was glad to find it when 
I got up there.” 

He accompanied Paliaret to the farm gate, and watched him as 
he disappeared in the winding of the valley. 

“Off his head!” was the artist's comment. “Too much 
knowledge and too little brain, the modern complaint ; and he 
has got it badly. Seems to me he is more than half crazy 
already.” 

After dinner Jemmy strolled seaward, walking slowly past the 
cottage, hoping his tenants might be lingering out of doors in 
the twilight. But only the cool night wind moved among the 
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tangled roves and the orchard trees; all was silent as on the 
previous evening. 

“The old pagan might have the civility to come out and talk 
about trout or something,” thought Jemmy, unreasonably disap- 
pointed that no glimpse of Githa Dain was vouchsafed to him. 
“ Must manage better to-morrow,” he reflected. “I will set up 
my easel under those elms just opposite the cottage, and sit there 
‘from morn till dewy eve.’ No human being could help coming to 
look at me and my doings.” 

He climbed the steep path up to the top of the cliff, passing 
from the dusk of the valley to sea and land yet lit by an orange 
west; the fading light gleaming dull copper on the purple-blue 
of the waves, a purple streaked here and there with silver where 
the currents ran. Around him were the fantastic rocks he 
had sketched, and, a few yards away, the large boulder that 
long ago had been an altar of heathen worship; while to the 
right bubbled from out the stones the spring of which Paliaret 
had spoken. 

Otway looked at it, recalling the dark history of the coast. 
Over the glittering sea had come ships of Tarshish with sails 
of linen of Egypt; here on the granite demons had been 
worshipped with gorgeous ritual and purple of more enduring 
stain than that of Tyre. Here, centuries later, the devils still 
held their ground, the sacrificial stone darkening the fair land 
with superstitious fear, despite the light of Christianity. 

“The land is resting,” thought Otway, “resting from blood- 
shed and evil worship. Wind and sun and storm, great spaces of 
clean air, are all purifying the soil.” ; 

Then it came to him that what we call desolation may be a 
time of cleansing repose for mother earth apart from the turbu- 
lent race of men; the dark-stained soil passing into flower of 
thyme and heather, untrodden save by simple folk akin to bird 
and bee; the evil stones slowly crumbling, being clothed upon 
with veiling moss and lichen. Otway noticed that round the 
large boulder the short grass was worn as by constant walking ; 
did someone perambulate it? Was the someone Paliaret ? 

A yellow moon rose as the day died, and thin white mists rose 
with the moon, flowing along the grass like pale smoke, creeping 
and coiling among the rocks, rising and shifting about the taller 
stones, till the eye knew not rock from mist and beheld only 
gigantic changing phantoms. 

“The place is uncanny,” said Jemmy to himself, as he 
descended to the valley again, “downright uncanny. And 
so is Paliaret!” 
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Another hot blue day dawned, and by ten o'clock Otway had 
arrived under the elms opposite the cottage,'on the farther side of 
the stream, his easel and canvases placed alluringly, and he 
himself, sketch-book in hand, making a drawing of the little 
house. Half-past ten—eleven, the sun moved away from the 
elms, surely—ah, there was the gleam of gold hair in the orchard, 
among the currant bushes and the apple-trees. Jemmy sprang 
up, crossed the rivulet, and standing outside the fence, offered his 
assistance, 

“Do let me help,” said he imploringly. “I am such a good 
band at gathering currants, particularly black ones, as there is 
less temptation to eat those.” 

Githa Dain laughed softly; her grave reserve melting before 
the sunshine of Otway’s presence. He looked so thoroughly 
happy, so full of joyous life, he inspired confidence; in short, it 
was good to have him to talk to. 

“But are you not busy?” she asked. “I thought I saw you 
sketching.” 

“Only for want of something better todo. I was hoping you 
would take compassion on a distracted arlist and enable me to 
finish my Proserpina. I have a slight sketch of it there,” he 
nodded towards his camp. ‘“ The picture is too large to carry 
about. Mr. Paliaret saw it yesterday, no doubt he told you.” 

“No, he never mentioned it.” 

“Not? The unfeeling old warlock! I have half a mind to 
raise his rent!” 

Again a laugh sparkled in the grey eyes. “I should like to see 
the picture; so would my aunt, I am sure. You say it is not 
finished ?” 

“The Queen of Shadows is herself but a shadow as yet,” he 
replied. “I brought a sketch of the painting here this morning 
in the hope that I might be permitted to make a drawing of you 
for the figure of Proserpina. If you would only give me two or 
three sittings under the elms yonder? They throw a capital 
shadow just in the right place. Let me show you the sketch.” 

Otway was across the brook and back again in about half a 
minute, returning with a small canvas, at which Githa looked 
with interest. 

“Of course this is roughly done,” he said, “ but it gives an 
idea of the thing. I should like you to see the big painting. 
Will you and your aunt come to tea at the farm this afternoon?” 

“Not this afternoon, I am afraid. Aunt is very busy to-day. 
But if you invite her for to-morrow I am almost sure she will 
accept.” © 
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“Then that is settled. And about the sittings? Is my 
Proserpina to remain a shadow? Will you not give me a sitting 
now? Look at the comfortable chair placed for you under the 
elms.” 

She looked and smiled. “I am so sorry, but I cannot sit to 
you to-day. To-morrow morning perhaps.” 

“Thank you. Ifyou were an artist in search of a Proserpina 
you would understand my feelings of gratitude and relief. The 
morning is the best time, because the shadows fall right then. 
And in the afternoon you and Mrs. Paliaret will come and see me 
at the farm. By the way, must I ask Paliaret, too?” 

“T think it would be better, though he will probably refuse. 
He prefers to see people alone when he sees them at all. How 
did you like him?” 


“For that olde man of pleasing werdes had store,’ ” 


quoted Otway sagely. 
“Oh, yes, he is like Archimago! I never thought of that! 
Yes, 
“*He to his studie goes; and there amiddes 
His magic bookes and artes of sundrie kindes, 
He seekes out mighty charmes.’” 


“ And calls upon 
“«The prince of darkness and dead night,’” 


added Jemmy. “ Well, Archimago came to a bad end through his 
enchantments, let Paliaret take heed! Wizards never seem to 
get much enjoyment out of life, do they? They spend all 
their time hanging over crucibles when they might be picking 
currants in a sunny garden. Has he been offering those wicked 
libations lately ?” 

“T think not, but he will to-night, for he has ordered honey 
and milk to be ready this evening.” 

“Disgraceful! I must really stroll on to the headland at 
the witching hour and behold these pagan rites. What is his 
time?” 

“Usually between eleven and twelve. I must go now, Mr. 
Otway.” 

“But the currants are not yet picked—off their stalks, I 
mean.” 

“Oh, that will be done indoors. Good-bye!” 

“Tt is much better done out of doors!” he called after her, but 
Githa laughingly shook her head and disappeared; and Otway 
returned to his camp, well pleased with his morning. 
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Late in the afternoon Rosewarne drove over to the farm. 

“My wife is spending the evening with a friend,” said he; 
“so I thought I would come over and see how you were 
getting on.” 

“ First-rate!” replied the artist. “I am enjoying myself 
amazingly. You will stay to dinner, of course?” 

“Thanks, yes. What about Paliaret? Have you seen 
him?” 

“He called upon us yesterday and I was much entertained by 
his conversation ; but I am of opinion that his torpedo, or his 
elixir, or whatever it is, has unhinged his mind, and he is on the 
verge of becoming dangerous.” 

“ Hardly that,” said Rosewarne placidly. “ People have queer 
whims nowadays, and he was always eccentric. You look very 
comfortable here,” glancing round Otway’s sitting-room. 

“AmInot? And the light is not bad for painting. Observe 
how from this window I command the valley for a considerable 
distance; from the other, I have an excellent view of the pig- 
sties. I keep that window shut. But I have made some capital 
studies of pigs. I will show them to you after dinner.” 

“Have you made that drawing of Githa Dain for your 
picture ?” asked the lawyer as they sat down to table. 

“Not yet; I hope to begin to-morrow. By the way, her name 
is uncommon. How did she come by it ?” 

“She was born and baptized at Stoke, and the church there 
was founded by Githa, the mother of Harold.” 

“Ah, I see. I wonder the name is not more used. My 
Proserpina had a marvellous effect on Paliaret yesterday. At the 
sight of it he sprang upon his hobby and set off at a tearing 
gallop, smashing fences in the most outrageous fashion. Seriously, 
Rosewarne, that girl ought not to be there.” 

“Her money is safe. Paliaret cannot get hold of it; he and 
the aunt can only spend the interest.” 

“Her money—pooh! I am thinking of graver matters than 
money. He will be going off his head presently ; what could two 
women in a lonely cottage do with a maniac?” 

“He is not that yet,” said Rosewarne. “I think you are 
mistaken.” 

“ Have you noticed his eyes ?” 

“ Not particularly.” 

“One eye is higher than the other, which is not a good start 
in life for anybody. We artists observe such things, and when a 
man like that talks about the efficacy of human sacrifices and 
the wisdom of worshipping the old gods, one begins to reflect 
G2 
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as to what may possibly happen. He reminds me much too 
strongly of a fairy-doctor I once saw in Ireland.” 

“ Did the fairy-doctor do anything remarkable?” 

“Merely advocated the roasting of a supposed changeling. 
The law objected and called it manslaughter.” 

“Hard on the fairy-doctor! But Ido not imagine Paliaret is 
likely to roast anybody.” 

“Farmer Mallam here is positive he sacrificed a black lamb up 
on the headland last spring.” 

The lawyer burst out laughing. ‘“ No—no, I don’t believe 
that.” 

“T think it quite possible. He bought the lamb and it dis- 
appeared. Now, as Mallam puts it, ‘what became o’ thicky 
lamb ?’” 

“They ate it.” 

“Not so. Mallam’s daughter is maid there, and she never saw 
any lamb, alive or dead.” 

“Why did not Mallam go and look on the headland for traces 
of the sacrifice ? ” 

“That was what I asked when I heard the tale, but it seems 
that the stone up there has a past; its reputation is such that 
decent folk avoid its neighbourhood.” 

“What could Paliaret do with the remains? He could not 
burn them, as the flame would be seen; and lights are not 
allowed there lest they should cause wrecks.” 

“With no onlookers, it is easy enough to dig a hole and bury 
anything.” 

“True. Besides, there is the sea. Still, even if he did offer 
up the lamb to his ancient gods, I am not disposed to attach 
any great importance to it. Dozens of men have queer crazes ; 
Paliaret is only one among many.” 

Jemmy shook his head. ‘“ He is one by himself, and his craze 
too queer to be safe. I wish you could have heard him yester- 
day! The mildest mediswval bishop would have promptly burnt 
him.” 

“No doubt,” assented Rosewarne laughing, and the conversa- 
tion drifted away from Paliaret. 

The night was clear and the moon at the full. 

“Tam later than I intended to be,” remarked the lawyer as he 
clambered into his dogeart. ‘Never mind, I shall be home at 
midnight or thereabouts.” 

“T think I will take a stroll on the headland and see whether 
Paliaret is worshipping the triple Hecate,” said Otway; “it is 
about the right time for his antics.” 
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“Well, don’t throw him over the cliff as an offering to the 
sea-deities.” 

“No, I will not. I will do more wisely. If his antics are in 
any way picturesque, I will make a sketch of him by moonlight 
and sell it as an ancient Phoenician.” 

“Do, and show it to me. Good night!” and Rosewarne drove 
away. Late though it was, there were lights in the cottage 
as Jemmy walked seaward. “The old man is evidently out 
cultivating his gods,” he thought. “I had better not show 
myself too soon.” And heclimbed the cliff path cautiously, lest 
the sound of his footsteps should betray his presence. For the 
wonderful night was very still, the hiss and rustle of the waves 
far below on the shingle seeming to deepen the hush. Overhead 
was the hyacinth-blue of the sky; in front, the dim sapphire of 
the sea, changing in the moonlight to veiled turquoise; and 
between sea and sky the dusky land and wide ocean of cool 
pure air. 

“A harmony of blues!” murmured the artist, “blues too 
subtle to be painted. Yet, one might perhaps put even these 
colours of gloom upon canvas. What a night! 


‘On such a night 
Stood Dido on the wild sea banks.’.... 


Now I wonder whether I shall find Paliaret on the wild sea 
banks.” 

Keeping behind the scattered masses of rock, Otway slipped 
from shadow to shadow, till he was within thirty yards of the 
open space where stood the great boulder. Yes, there was 
Paliaret, standing with uplifted hands before the stone. 

“TI believe the idolatrous idiot is positively chanting to the 
moon!” muttered Jemmy, peering round the rock that screened 
him. “Oh, he’s clean crazy! Hullo! here’s somebody coming.” 
For his ear had caught the tinkle of a dislodged pebble falling 
down the cliff path. Had Githa been sent to call Paliaret 
home? 

A moment more and she came into sight, pausing at the top 
of the path, her white gown shining and her gold hair pale in the 
moonrays. Her appearance added to the unreality of the scene, 
she might have been a spirit answering the summons of a 
necromancer, so weird—so phantasmal seemed everything; the 
soft blue darkness, the rocks, Paliaret gesticulating by the great 
stone, the moonlight full upon him as upon the white figure of 
the girl. Otway drew out his sketch-book, and began sketching 
rapidly, 
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“Here!” shouted Paliaret, perceiving Githa, “take this 
away!” He held out a glittering object that Otway recognised 
as a silver cup he had seen in the cottage. 

The girl crossed the grassy space between the edge of the 
cliff and the great boulder; and the artist, thinking he would 
walk home with her, advanced from out the rock-shadow that had 
screened him. His presence, however, seemed unnoticed by 
either Paliaret or Githa. She reached the stone, took the cup 
from Paliaret’s hand, and then.... 

* * * a * 

“But tell me exactly what happened,” said Rosewarne the 
next day. 

“How do I know what happened!” replied Otway. ‘“ When 
you are in the thick of anything you never know what happens 
—you are much too busy! It wasa regular nightmare! I was 
walking quietly up to them when Gith—I mean Miss Dain— 
suddenly screamed, and I cleared the space between us in about 
half a second. Paliaret had seized her by the arm, and was 
striking at her with a big knife—it was horrid to see it flashing 
in the moonlight! She warded off the first blow with the cup; 
I heard the jar of the blade on the silver. It glanced off and cut 
her arm badly, but before he could stab again I was there. I 
caught his wrist with one hand, and pulled the girl away with 
the other, throwing her behind me. Then I had a pretty tough 
tussle with Paliaret! He was a raving maniac, and came at me 
like a wild cat, screaming curses on me because I was ruining 
him, robbing the gods of their due, anda lot more of the same 
kind of thing. It was as much as I could do to hold him, upon 
my soul it was! I could not have believed that a man of his age 
could have given me so much trouble. But, of course, age does 
tell. In less than a minute I felt him weaken, and then I got 
in one that stunned him. Very unpleasant to hit an old man 
like that, but what could I do? He dropped, and I tied his 
hands with my handkerchief. Miss Dain was quite calm and 
self-possessed, though her arm was badly cut and she looked 
ready to faint. Leaving Paliaret lying by the stone, I took her 
back to the cottage. We arranged on the way that I should 
tell Mrs. Paliaret the old man had had a fit of delirium, and that 
I should fetch him and mount guard over him till the morning.” 

“How did the aunt take it?” inquired Rosewarne, listening 
with deepest interest. 

“Insisted on going with me; and when we got on the headland 
Paliaret had vanished as completely as though he had been 
carried away by the devils he worshipped. That gave me a 
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scare. I thought he had slipped his bonds and was making for 
the cottage. So I persuaded Mrs, Paliaret to return home, 
saying I would go and look for him among the rocks. She was 
much annoyed with both of us, her niece and myself, I mean ; 
evidently thinking we were somehow responsible for Paliaret’s 
going off his head.” 

“ Best that she should take it that way.” 

“Oh yes, I did not care; only I thought it tolerably cool as 
regards her niece. Well, 1 saw her into the cottage, and then 
I went away ostensibly to seek for Paliaret, but in reality I sat 
down behind a bush within a few yards of the door ; I dare not go 
farther off. I felt convinced that if he returned, his wife would 
at once open the door, and then what might happen? It was 
better that a» madman should be roaming the country than 
murdering somebody in his own house. So there I sat till 
daylight, when the maid and the milkman arrived together, and 
I heard that the farmer was organising a search party to look 
for me, as I had not appeared all night. The end of it all was 
that we found Paliaret on the beach—dead, of course—having 
evidently fallen from the cliff. He must have pitched or rolled 
over on purpose, for, as you know, the edge is nearly two hundred 
yards from the stone, and not a slope either till you get close to 
the verge. I am sorry for the poor crazy chap, but wherever he is 
now it must be better than a lunatic asylum, where he must have 
gone if he had remained in this world. You see I was right 
about his view of sacrifices.” 

“Yes,” said Rosewarne, “I was wrong there. You think he 
had resolved to sacrifice the girl that night?” 

“Oh no, for how could he be sure she would come? I imagine 
the idea had been hovering in his mind some time, and the 
opportunity presenting itself, his half-crazy brain gave way 
entirely, and he attacked her. Had I not been there—well, I 
do not like to think about it.” 

“ Your accidental presence was most providential.” 

“It was undoubtedly providential,” observed Otway gravely, 
“therefore not an accident.” 

“ Again you are right,” assented the lawyer. 

Three weeks later Otway was sitting in the Rosewarnes 
drawing-room, talking to Githa Dain. 

“So Mrs. Paliaret has gone to live in Gloucester?” he 
remarked. 

“Yes, she has friends there, and will be happier away from 
the sad memories here. Iam afraid you will have the cottage 
on your hands,” 
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“That does not matter. Besides, my friend Rayner writes 
that he and another man wish to hire a cottage for the winter. 
I daresay they will take it. But yourself? May one ask if you 
have any plans?” 

“T shall stay here with the Rosewarnes for a time, and then 
look for a little house in the town. I must live somewhere, and 
I should like to be near Mrs. Rosewarne and my other friends in 
Seabridge.” 

“You have seen the house I am making out of the two cottages 
above the river, how would that suit you?” 

“ Excellently, it is charming. But I understood that you 
intended to live there.” 

“So I did, so I do, if you do not object. I thought perhaps 
you would be so good as to marry me, then I could live there too. 
Think of it,” he urged, seeing the colour deepen in her cheek. 
“* We could go abroad till the house is finished ; the change would 
do you good, and we could be back by October, ready for a 
glorious winter among our friends; and run up to town in the 
spring just to see the Proserpina hung on the line—which of 
course it will be.” 

“T have never given you the sittings I promised,” she said. 

““No, which is another reason for marrying me; you could 
give me the sittings quite at your leisure. If you did not care 
to live here, I would live anywhere you wished. An artist is not 
tied to a neighbourhood.” 

“It must be very pleasant to be an artist.” 

“It is very pleasant to be an artist’s wife, I assure you,” 
declared Jemmy audaciously. ‘We make such good husbands. 
Only try me and see!” 

This appeal proved irresistible, Githa laughed outright. 

“T will think about it,” she said. 

There was a gathering of Otway’s friends in his old studio 
in town, and Rayner, standing in the midst, waved an open 
letter. 

“Jemmy is going to marry his Proserpina,” he announced, 
“and next week I trot down there to be best man. Morton is 
going too.” 

“Why Morton?” inquired one. 

“ Because,” said Morton, “Rayner and I have taken a cottage 
in the wilderness belonging to Jemmy. You can all come if you 
— we'll put you up. You can sleep in rows on the kitchen 

oor.” 

“Fares!” uttered the pessimist gloomily. “Excursion time is 
over, end railway companies have no bowels of compassion. They 
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might take the lot of us cheap, like a school treat or a ton of 
foreign fruit, but not they!” 

“Pooh!” said Rayner, “ we can club together and go down in 
a cattle-truck if necessary.” 

“Not allowed !” 

“I know that. I spoke figuratively. You can come easily 
enough. Living is cheap; lots of grass to browse on.” 

“ And thistles?” 

“ And thistles, certainly.” 

“Well,” observed the pessimist, “eating them down there is 
better than sitting on them here. I vote we go!” 

So the brotherhood mustered in force at Otway’s wedding. 


C. L. AntRopvs. 
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Che Last Mitchell. 
Bry MARGERY WILLIAMS. 


I. 


Tue Allans chanced upon Kinlow House through the agency of 
Country Life. After much wearisome scanning of advertisement 
columns and house-agents’ lists, where all evidence pointed to 
the impossibility of renting any kind of hovel in England for 
less than two hundred and fifty pounds a year on a three years’ 
lease, the modest announcement of five lines, tucked away, 
beneath eulogies of Elizabethan manor-houses, at the very 
bottom of the page, seemed to Mrs. Allan at least a direct answer 
to prayer. 

They had decided as early as January to go somewhere into 
the country for the whole summer, but it seemed, by the end of 
April, that summer would have come and gone before they could 
find any place where Allan’s income would permit of their laying 
their heads. He was a black-and-white artist, and when work 
had of a sudden capriciously hammered at his door three years 
after his marriage, he had flung himself upon it with an enthu- 
siasm of which his present state of health was the outcome. 
That, at least, was his wife’s explanation. He knew himself that 
he was suffering less from the overwork of eighteen months than 
from the strain of the years when he had done nothing at all. He 
said that he had got into a groove; that he wanted three months’ 
quiet in some place where there was good fishing, where he 
could hatch ideas, dig in the garden, and find something worth 
painting. 

It was a question how far Kinlow House, Rennuthnoe, Cornwall, 
would meet these requirements, but much unprofitable house- 
stalking had driven the Allans to a point when they would accept 
anything that the gods offered and they could afford. The 
advertisement, and the London agent whom Allan interviewed, re- 
presented the house as standing in a spacious garden, overlooking 
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the sea. The garden, in realisation, was a little bigger than the 
average suburban back-yard, a tangle of weeds and neglected 
vegetables shut in by high white stone walls that gave it the 
effect of a Spanish prison courtyard; and the agent, in his 
rhapsodies upon the purity of the water-supply, omitted to 
mention that it had all to be carried into the house, in buckets, 
from the small iron pump outside the kitchen-door. 

But the sea was there, blue and shining, almost under their 
windows—the south wall of house and garden was in fact a 
continuation of the cliff face, dropping precipitously some forty 
feet down to a narrow belt of rocks and shingle, which smelt 
vilely, at certain tides, of decaying fish—and there were clipped 
box bushes in front of the house, and a tangle of tamarisk at the 
gateway, with fairylike plumes tinted delicate pink and bronze, 
like the seaweed one picks up, flotsam from the gulf stream, 
after spring tides. Yellow stonecrop, and tufts of the pinkish 
weed called “Bouncing Betty” grew riotously along the top 
of the high garden walls, and Allan summarized his opinion of 
their bargain after his first boyish tour of exploration. ‘“ Fancy 
getting a bay tree and a pump in the back yard for six pounds 
a month!” 

The London train was delayed, and there was only time, before 
dusk, for a hurried inspection. The village woman who was there 
on behalf of the local house-agent to look after their comfort, 
had a meal which might have been either late tea or early supper, 
spread for them in the dining-room ; cold meat and fried potatoes, 
“splits,” and a dish of Cornish cream. One went down two 
steps from the narrow hallway into the dining-room, which was 
furnished plainly and solidly, as was the rest of the house; ugly 
horsehair chairs and imitation mahogany of half a century ago. 
There was a shabby middle-class dignity about all the furniture, 
a curiously established air. Everything looked as if it had been 
there always, had grown fast to floor and walls. The rooms had 
less the atmosphere of a house which has been shut up than of 
one in which many generations of people had been born and 
grown up and died, without stirring beyond their own doorstep, 
There was the odd impression of tenancy peculiar to old houses, 
making it seem, at the end of many years’ emptiness, as though 
the last dwellers had moved out only the day before. 

Three-year-old Rodey had slept, oblivious to the jolting of the 
train, during the last half of the journey, and he roused only to 
eat a drowsy supper of bread and milk before Allan carried him 
upstairs to be tucked into a corner of the square old-fashioned 
bedstead. His own cot was coming down by goods train, together 
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with Allan’s painting traps and the few things they had stowed 
into one large packing case, to make their three months’ stay in 
another person’s house more intimately homelike. The child 
had been pale and fretful of late; his mother hoped everything 
for him from an open-air summer by the sea. As she pulled the 
covers up closer to his small sleep-flushed face she said: “I do 
hope, now we've come, that the place will suit him.” 

“Suit him?” said Allan. “Of course it will suit him. He 
can be out of doors every hour of the day if he likes.” 

They left the door ajar, to hear the child if he woke, and went 
downstairs. The woman—she had introduced herself as Mrs. 
Jago—had lighted a lamp on the dining-room table, a hideous 
affair with a pink globe patterned with wild roses. Mrs. Allan 
remembered with comfort that their own studio lamp was coming 
down next day with the rest of the things. Allan lit a cigarette. 

“This room is confoundedly close,” he said, sniffing. “ Let’s 
go outside. You can hear the boy if he calls.” 

The front garden was smaller than the back, and less neglected 
in aspect. What little grass there was had been recently cut, 
and the box clumps gave out, in the evening air, a pleasant 
pungent smell. The wall on the cliff-side was low; they leaned 
upon the stone coping, and watched the moonlight make a limpid 
silver path across the sea. 

“Tsn’t that great?” said Allan. ‘“ Fancy having this to look 
at every evening. Isn’t it fine?” 

His wife was standing by him, and he slipped his arm boyishly 
round her waist. ‘“ You ought to have a wrap on,” he said. “I 
suppose the evenings always get cool here. Shall I fetch your 
jacket?” 

“ Never mind.” 

The moon-ripples seemed to swim and heave, merging far out 
into a narrowing streak of pure whiteness. A dark spot, nearer 
the shore, showed where a rock broke the current. 

“T feel as if we were going to be happy here,” she said 
presently. “It’s the first summer we've had all to ourselves 
since we were first married. We always seem to have been stuck 
round with other people, somehow. It'll be a kind of a second 
honeymoon.” 

He laughed. 

“Then we ought to have sent Rodey to Scotland with your 
sister !” 

“Oh, Rodey won’t be in the way.” 

“Well, he’s outside the scheme,” said Allan. 

“You'll be able to get your fishing now.” 
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“Yes. We can fish out of the bedroom windows at high tide. 
You'll see how soon Rodey will get on to that game.” 

“T’m going to have his cot put in the front room. You must 
go down to-morrow morning and see the man at the station about 
having the things brought up. I do like the house, Dare. It’s 
better even than the advertisement said. Of course, the rooms 
aren't awfully big, but we don’t really need that, in summer. I 
think it’s wonderfully cheap.” 

“Tt'sso wonderfully cheap,” said Allan, “ that I’m beginning to 
wonder whether there isn’t a reason.” 

“What do you mean?” 

* Ghosts !” 

“Dane!” she said indignantly. 

“Ghosts!” he returned calmly. “The kind of ghosts that 
crawl up pipes and through crevices, and stalk along the passages, 
particularly in damp weather. Greenish, scummy ghosts, with 
phosphorescent eyes, that come through locked doors and grip 
you by the throat when you're asleep. Ghosts——” 

He was clawing the air dramatically with his fingers, His 
wife’s half nervous laugh changed suddenly into seriousness. 

“You don’t think the drains are wrong?” 

“No,” said Allan, “I never think anything. And in any 
case,” he continued cheerfully, “we've got the place on a three 
months’ agreement, so we have to see it out.” 

“TI do think you are horrid,” said his wife. 


Il. 


Mrs. Jaco had contracted to stay for three days and see them 
“settled in,” pending the engagement of a girl from the village. 
In the event it was decided that she should stay on altogether, 
coming in each morning from her home in the village and going 
back at night. She was a tall angular lady of indomitable will, 
which happily took the turn of a determination to shelter the 
Allans under her wing from the moment of their arrival in the 
house. She hada sharp kindly Cornish tongue, and a withering 
contempt—equally Cornish, as they discovered later—for all her 
neighbours. She condemned Rennuthnoe as the talkingest place 
in Cornwall in a tone which hinted at bitter experience, and laid 
great stress upon the fact that she herself came from Trescoe 
parish; her people were all Trescoe people. She cooked quite 
admirably, and she was honest; she said so. 

These qualifications, especially when they took into account 
the hair-lifting tales, of a rustic directness, which Mrs. Jago 
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related to them of such girls in the village as were available for 
service, were felt to outbalance a habit of singing chapel hymn- 
tunes at her work, and the attitude of rigid equality which led 
her to address her mistress invariably as Mrs. Allan, and Allan 
himself, in moments of absent-minded kindliness, as “ my son.” 

Kinlow House was the last house in the village. The cliff 
itself only extended a few hundred yards beyond. The ground 
sloped gently then to where the sea, curving inland, met a crescent 
sweep of fine white sand, backed by a stretch of low sand-hills and 
links, covered with sparse coarse grass, that took fleeting tones of 
grey and silver as the wind touched it. Beyond this low-lying 
strip, some three-quarters of a mile in extent, which was called 
the burrows, the cliffs began again, rugged and desolate at their 
edge and merging inland into rolling spaces of brown ploughed 
land and yellow cornfields. A tiny square-towered church seemed, 
viewed from Rennuthnoe, to sit on the rise of the farthest cliff. 
When the wind came from the eastward one could hear on Sunday 
evenings a faint far-off tinkle, like a sheep-bell, calling Trescoe 
folk to prayer. 

Rennuthnoe itself was little more than one long street, 
straggling up-hill, where tiny white-washed houses with thatched 
roofs jostled each other forward till they were held at a final 
standstill by the high back wall of the Allans’ garden. There 
were several small shops of indiscriminate trade and four public- 
houses, one of which was called the Godolphin Hotel. You bought 
stationery at the post-office, ironmongery at the saddler’s, tobacco 
at the hairdresser’s and tape and reels of cotton at the grocer’s. 

The smaller houses fetched their water supply from little iron 
hydrants at adjacent street-corners, and if the turncock, the next 
important personage to the village constable, wanted to go to bed 
early, the water was cut off at seven o'clock, and improvident 
villagers had to go thirsty and unwashed till the next morning. 
Once, within recent memory, there had occurred a fire in 
Rennuthnoe, in which two women had been burned to death 
because the water had been turned off—it was at a quarter to 
nine in the evening—and the constable had mislaid the key 
belonging to the shed where the fire-engine was kept. It was 
found, after three-quarters of an hour’s fruitless hunting, hanging 
behind a cracked teacup on one of the top hooks of the dresser in 
the constable’s kitchen. 

This tale and others of a kindred nature Mrs. Jago related with 
a view to cheering and amusing the Allans over their meals, in 
the intervals of bringing in the dishes. She told also of the 
corpse-lights seen on the burrow sands before the wreck the 
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previous winter, and how the body of the man drowned at Trescoe 
had been washed up, three weeks later, at Rennuthnoe water- 
stairs, where the fishermen tied their boats, half eaten by crabs 
and with green seaweed in his beard. 

“He was a Rennuthnoe man, and he belonged to come back to 
Rennuthnoe,” she said, a dogged statement of rights, the insistence 
upon which, on part of the unknown corpse, struck the Allans as 
selfish and inconsiderate. But their enthusiasm for Rennuthnoe 
survived these anecdotes unchilled, and was not even seriously 
damped by the discovery, made one day at low water, that the 
sewage of the entire upper village drained seaward through the 
rocks which lay just under their bed-room windows, thus accounting 
for a certain haunting odour which the house-agent had assured 
them was only the wholesome smell of seaweed. 

“Tf it hasn’t killed other people,” said Allan, philosophically, 
“T don’t see any reason why it should begin with us, And you 
never saw a healthier lot of children anywhere than there are 
around here,” 

The sea and fresh air were making a new man of Allan. He 
spent two weeks ina fine Jazzaroni idleness, lying out on the rocks 
in the sunlight during long mornings and longer afternoons while 
his wife read or sewed and Rodey harried the small warm pools 
where strange little sea-people dwelt between the tides. He had 
said when he first got down there: “ Newnes and the whole blessed 
lot of em can wait. I’m going to take three clear weeks to do 
nothing in.” But long before the third week was out he began 
to talk of “getting those drawings off,” and to pull his painting 
things about restlessly, with one eye out of window on the vivid 
rainbow sea. 

He took to work again freshly, almost hungrily, and his wife 
noticed, with a gladness too wise for comment, that a certain 
morbid depression, a nervous irritability, which had dogged the 
last three months of his town life, had disappeared, giving way to 
boyish good spirits. He ate better, smoked less, laughed freely ; 
took long tramps in the fresh sea air and came home hungry and 
healthily tired. Rodey, too, was already looking stronger. She 
felt that the summer was going to prove a good one for all of 
them. 


Ill. 


Tue original tenants and owners of Kinlow House had been named 
Mitchell. A Mitchell had built the house so far back as 1807, 
and succeeding Mitchells, or Mitchell connections, had lived in it 
up to within the last few years. This much, with some vague 
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generalities of Mitchell history, the Allans had learned from the 
house-agent, and also at moments from Mrs. Jago, who had the 
history of most Rennuthnoe folk at her finger tips. They 
recognised early that Kinlow House was known generally as 
“ Mitchell’s,” but it was not until they had been in Rennuthnoe 
some weeks that they discovered their own position in the village 
regard to be simply that of the people at Mitchell’s. 

They bowed smilingly to this assertion of an individuality 
which the old house had had, for them, on the first day of their 
arrival. It was as if long association with its own particular 
human-kind had imparted to the dwelling itself a personality so 
distinct that it was capable of absorbing all minor personalities 
into its own. It was essentially a private house. It would tolerate 
the intrusion of strangers; its attitude toward them was one of 
reserved dignity, courteous welcome, but it would never let them 
forget, in its fine hospitality, that they were dining off Mitchell 
china, sitting on Mitchell chairs. The Allans even entered into 
its feelings so far as to be glad, for the house’s own sake, that 
they were who they were; guests sufficiently appreciative not to 
abuse hospitality. They felt that through providence they had 
been permitted to save the house from the intrusion of others 
possibly less delicate than themselves; people who might have set 
out a croquet court on the front lawn, altered the position of the 
furniture, scratched initials on the window glass. Then, indeed, 
they felt, might Kinlow House have arisen in wrath and denounced 
them. But the mere thought, when one sat in the dim low-ceiled 
dining-room, where the floor creaked softly, at times, as to the 
footstep of some Mitchell dead and gone, wasanaffront. It would 
have been easier to make free with Osborne House or the Tower 
of London. 

It was Mrs. Allan who first collected any details abu7t the 
Mitchells. She went down one morning to interview casually, 
across the counter, the Rennuthnoe post-mistress. Her private 
reason was to ascertain, the discovery of the drainage system 
having stuck in her mind, what proportion of the last tenants of 
Kinlow House had died of typhoid. But the health-bill, it 
appeared, was clean. No one had ever had typhoid there, though 
there had been a case of small-pox, thirty-one years before, when 
the nephew of the then resident Mitchell had brought the disease 
back with him from the West Indies. Having cleared the local 
character so far, the post-mistress settled herself, knitting in 
hand, to talk of the Mitchell family with a freedom which made 
her listener glad that Kinlow House, a quarter of a mile up the 
straggling village street, was presumably beyond earshot. 
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The Mitchells, so far back as could be remembered, had been 
mine owners. One half of Rennuthnoe had always been related 
to the other half, by successive intermarrying, as is the way in 
most Cornish villages, and the only person in the village who was 
not in some indirect way connected with the Mitchell family was 
the Other Mitchell, the man who had the new house down by the 
station, and who came from Helston. 

The family record was no better nor worse than that of their 
neighbours. They had drunk and cheated, married and given in 
marriage; broken most of the commandments, always in a 
friendly and respectable way, and brought up their children in 
reverence for the Mitchell family, down to the era of Jethro 
Mitchell, the last dweller of the name in Kinlow House. 

He was part-owner of the mine at Tregerris, which had stood 
idle these twelve years past for want of money, a desolate jumble 
of rusted machinery and half-driven shafts, a monument of wasted 
fortunes. This Jethro Mitchell—old Jethro, the post-mistress 
called him; she herself was fourth cousin to his brother-in-law 
—had led for many years a life which stood out in glaring 
colours even against the fabric of Rennuthnoe existence—where 
every second home had a skeleton in its cupboard, and no one 
dared fling stones at their neighbours—and at the age of fifty 
joined the Methodist Church, and settled down to criticise his 
neighbours’ morals, and retrieve by a belated example those 
of his own immediate ancestors. He had one son, who, dying 
in Falmouth of the same fever which carried off his young 
wife, left to his care a small lad of seven, named after his 
grandfather. 

In the old Mitchell house Jethro and his grandfather and one 
old servant lived, aloof from their neighbours, till the boy was 
nineteen, Young Jethro was the one living soul that Old 
Mitchell cared for. He had never shown any feeling towards his 
own son, but this tiny boy touched some long-forgotten spring 
in the old man’s heart, brought near to him again his own spent 
youth. He loved him with a jealous passionate love that broke 
down years of selfishness and hardness, and was doomed by its 
very intensity to defeat its own ends. For him he saved and 
pinched and denied many comforts to his old age. He spent 
money ungrudgingly on his education, determined to make of 
him a man who should redeem the family record, should vindicate 
his pride of race; only to find in the end his own buried sins rise 
up and smite him through the hand of the boy he loved. 

He sent young Jethro to a good school, and, later, to college, 
where he had an unbrilliant, yet in the main satisfactory, record. 
VOL. CXXXII, H 
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It was when he came back to Rennuthnoe, the first summer after 
the termination of his college career, that the sordid common- 
place tragedy began. It was a simple matter enough, merely the 
reassertion, after a generation’s respite, of the old bad Mitchell 
blood. Brought up in the narrow unbeautiful tenets of the 
Methodist Church, there was bound, sooner or later, to come a 
reaction. The boy was scarcely to blame; he was only paying, 
with interest, nature’s debt for the forgotten wildness of his 
forefathers. It was nakedly, mercilessly, his grandfather’s youth 
over again. He took to evil as instinctively as to his native 
element. It began with drinking, and association with the lowest 
of the village riff-raff. For a long time old Jethro shut himself 
determinedly from rumour, in a fierce pride that would fight to 
the last before it acknowledged defeat. Later there came ugly 
scandals that could not be hushed up, and the drama terminated 
one evening in the quiet living-room of Kinlow House. There 
were hot words, passionate recrimination on both sides, and old 
Jethro Mitchell, under sway of the one bitter disappointment of 
his life, turned his grandson from the house, forbidding him with 
a curse to cross its threshold again. 

That night’s work, which broke the elder Jethro’s pride, 
shattered his life also. He was not a very old man then, only 
seventy-three; the Mitchells had all married early. Though he 
lived for several years after, his grandson killed him as surely as 
if he had struck him down where he stood. His religion, a 
surface growth at best, failed him when he most had need of it. 
He never went to chapel again, never willingly looked his 
neighbours in the face. He dragged out four dishonoured 
irritable years, unloved and unpitied, feared by his servants and 
disliked by the village, and on his death Kinlow House passed to 
a nephew of another name in Penzance. 

The post-mistress remembered young Jethro well. Mrs. Allan 
gathered from her gossip that whatever his faults, he had incurred 
no very lasting enmity in Rennuthnoe. 

“He came down the street here, the morning he left, to say 
good-bye, laughing and joking. He always carried his head high, 
even when he had the drink on him. It near killed him to go; 
there was never a Mitchell yet that wasn’t body and bone of the 
place he was born in. Everyone liked Mr. Jethro. He had the 
way with him; you couldn’t help it. What, dearie? They’re a 
penny, those pencils.” 

As Mrs. Allan watched the small Rennuthnoe damsel, bare- 
footed and cotton-frocked, reaching on tip-toe to the counter, 
there came back to her oddly Mrs. Jago’s words about the 
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fisherman. “He was a Rennuthnoe man, and he belonged to 

come back to Rennuthnoe.” 4 
“Is Mr. Jethro dead?” she asked, when the child had gone. | 
“Dead? Not that I’ve heard of. Most likely he’s made a q 

fortune and settled down somewhere. The Mitchells always did 

fall on their feet,” she quaintly added. 
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Wuen Mrs, Allan got back to the house, she found her husband 
in the sitting-room, working at his last drawing for the Fort- 
nightly Illustrated. It represented ® woman in evening dress 
kneeling by the bed-side of a dying man. His wife had posed 
for the figure of the woman. Models ran into money, and she 
always helped him out where she could. She leaned across the 
| table now, viewing the picture upside down, and began at once to 
| launch the history of the Mitchells upon him, while she watched 
| the precise, leisurely sweep of his brush, putting in high lights on 
the woman’s hair, 

“TI believe Jethro Mitchell is dead,” she said, when she had 
finished. ‘“ He must be dead, or he'd have come back. Don’t 
you think so, Dane?” 

Allan’s pipe had gone out. He rested the edge of the drawing- 
board against his knee while he felt for his tobacco pouch. 

“T don’t see why.” 

“But if he cared for the place so much as all that.” 

“‘T should think he had time to get over it.” 

He glanced about the littered table, and she found the matches 
and handed them to him. 

“T’d like to know,” she persisted. 

“Tt seems to me,” said her husband, when he had lighted his 
pipe, “from what one gathers, that the people in Rennuthnoe, 
take them altogether, are a pretty rotten lot. I should advise 
Jethro Mitchell, if he contemplates coming back, to delay his 
visit until we are out of the house.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He laughed. 

“T mean that I should take him by the shoulders, gently but 
firmly, as the novelists say, and put him outside.” 

“Dane! It’s his own home.” 
“Where does the nephew in Penzance come in.” 

“T don’t care.” She unpinned her hat and laid it down on the 
table, shaking back the hair from her forehead. “It’s his home 
just the same, It ought to have been left to him.” 
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Allan got up, propping the drawing-board against the table, 
and stood off to look at it. His wife moved round to his side, 
looking too, but mechanically; her thoughts were still on the 
trail of the outcast Mitchell. Allan put his arm round her, 
shifting the paint-box to his right hand. 

“Tam afraid, fair champion of the oppressed, that your sense 
of equity is distinctly rocky. In a court of law——” 

“What do I care about stuffy law!” 

He picked out a brush, and attacked a final high light. “Of 
course you don’t!” he returned admiringly. ‘ No woman ever 
did. There’s where you have the advantage.” 

Somehow the story of Jethro Mitchell and his grandfather 
seemed to cling oddly to Mrs. Allan’s mind. It recurred to her 
persistently during the} days that followed; she could not rid 
herself of it. Perhaps the atmosphere of the old house itself 
affected her thoughts subconsciously, the walls and furniture that 
had known so many years of intimate human companionship, the 
rooms that had watched the younger Jethro grow from boyhood 
to youth ; that seemed jealously, in dignified reserve, to guard 
their hoarded memories. 

Her mind filled in, intuitively, much that the post-mistress’s 
narrative left blank. She saw a small lonely boy, kneeling down 
morning and evening to family prayers, with his grandfather and 
the old deaf servant, made to listen to long Bible chapters, while 
his gaze wandered furtively out of window to the wide summer 
sea, and the village street where other children played ; a little 
boy who made friends for sheer loneliness with the cat and the 
sparrows, who night after night, when he first came to the dark 
uncheerful house, sobbed himself to sleep, starting at a fancied 
footstep, shivering at the creak of the wainscot. She saw him 
sitting beside his grandfather, twice every Sunday, in the front 
pew of the chapel, listening wide-eyed to a young preacher who 
told him, over and over again, that he was damned, that everyone 
was damned, and he thinking guiltily all the while of the biscuit 
filched from the side-board cupboard while the servant was 
laying the table for tea. She thought of him hemmed in by this 
iron doctrine of fire and punishment, seeing the world the 
minister spoke of as a narrow slippery footpath with hell 
yawning on either side, and hell waiting for you unescapably, 
turn which way you would, when you got to the end. 

Many an evening, putting Rodey to bed, she stayed with him 
a moment longer, tucked him in with a more lingering touch, for 
the sake of that small ynknown boy of forty years ago. 

She liked to think that the old house came, in time, to have a 
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certain friendship for him, a protective kindliness. She could 
even fancy the furniture relaxing a little, for him, its stiffness, 
smiling at him sometimes as the furniture smiled at the little 
boy in Hans Andersen’s story. And following out this fancy, it 
seemed to her that years later the house must have felt the hurt 
as much as the old man did, when the boards of its stairway first 
creaked to a stumbling tread at midnight. 

Her mind dwelling so much on the people who used to live 
here, she came by degrees to have a curious conviction of their 
presence, to-day, in the house which had known them in life. It 
was the sense in which every old house retains in greater or less 
degree the spirit of its former tenants, so long as stone remains 
on stone. If it stands empty for thirty years one is conscious 
still, on entering, of its occupation. 

This vague consciousness, which she put down at first to the 
mere effect of environment, developed, as the days went by, into an 
active influence. She became so acutely alive to it as sometimes, 
suddenly entering an empty room, to feel a sense of unwarranted 
intrusion. For a long time she fought against it, strove with it, 
succeeded, sometimes, in dismissing it for days together from her 
mind ; but always in the end it came back; in the creak of the 
flooring, the stirring of a door in the dusk. And gradually this 
feeling, conviction, call it what you will, came to assume for her 
@ significance, a persistency; it was like a wistful, voiceless 
message. She puzzled over it, brooded upon it, tried by a 
hundred ways to read its meaning. 

And then one afternoon, as she sat with her sewing in the 
cheerful sunlit sitting-room, the truth came to her, in a perfectly 
simple commonplace way. 

“They would rather we weren’t here; they don’t like the 
house being let; they want us to go.” 


¥. 


To be turned out of a house—an ordinary furnished house, with 
horsehair chairs in it, that they had rented on a three months’ 
agreement—by the people who had lived and died there forty 
years before! It was absurd, yet that, if Mrs. Allan accepted the 
solution, was what it amounted to. And she had to accept it; it 
was forced upon her with uncompromising directness. It was no 
longer the house that didn’t want them, that resented their 
continued presence; it was the Mitchells, But she wouldn’t give in ; 
she was not going to give in. It was absurd. She even resented 
the way in which these accumulated generations of Mitchells seemed 
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to have taken her sympathy for granted, to count upon her; to 
appeal to her to help them in their scheme. They seemed to 
assume that having interpreted the hint she was going to act upon 
it, to do her best to talk her husband over, and induce him to join 
her in packing up their belongings and leaving the house to its 
real owners. It was as plain as if the very furniture should say to 
her: “We like you; we have nothing against you personally. 
We regret having to inconvenience you. Still, there are other 
houses in Rennuthnoe, and we would thank you very kindly to 
leave us ours to ourselves.” They would even, she felt, waive the 
question of rent, pay willingly, out of nearly empty pockets, for 
the right of privacy; but here fortunately was where, as Allan 
would have said, the nephew in Penzance came in. The nephew 
in Penzance, whose name was Jennings, was a factor to be reckoned 
with. He was not likely to give in to any whim of departed 
relatives, 

She did feel for them; she couldn’t help it. They were so 
pathetically helpless, when it came to the point; they could really 
do nothing. It was this wistful helplessness that appealed to her. 
It must be dreadful, she thought, to know that one could do nothing, 
say nothing, make no direct appeal; to know oneself as impotent 
and unconsidered as the breath of summer air that stirs the window 
curtains. She felt that in their silent way they were trying to 
make a friend of her, to get her to help them. And she wasn’t 
going to do it. 

She told herself that she was developing nerves. She took 
determinedly to a more outdoor life, to going for long walks with 
her husband. He had finished the last of the set of illustrations 
he was working upon, and was doing, just now, a great deal of 
sketching. Every morning after breakfast he took his easel and 
strapped paint-box and disappeared for long forenoons, along the 
shore or across the burrows. Usually he told her which way he 
was going, and she would set out about eleven, with Rodey and 
the lunch-basket to join him, and they would eat their midday 
meal in the open air. Often they took bathing suits and towels 
and bathed from the rocks along the shore, in still green water 
warm from the noon sun. Dane was a good swimmer, and was 
teaching his wife. She did not make very great progress, as yet. 
She liked best to stay with Rodey in the shallows, and watch Allan 
while he swam far out, only the regular rise and flash of his arm 
visible at times above the shining surface of the water. 

He was doing good work, and she was proudly glad of it. 
She sat and watched him as he stood before his easel, in a 
sun-faded shirt and disgraceful trousers, his lips pursed to a 
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silent whistle, his forehead drawn into fine concentrated lines 
of intentness. 

“Dane,” she said one day, “do I bother you, being here?” 

- What : ?” he asked absently. 

He went on placing small touches of colour, glancing from fore- 
ground to canvas and back again. Presently he laid down his 
palette and picked up Rodey, who had been engaged in repeatedly 
burying a small beetle under the dry sand, to see it struggle out 
again. 

“Roderic,” he said, “remember that when you grow to be a big 
wise man and your ears stick out, you may profitably set your 
mind on becoming Pope or railway director or King of England, 
but don’t try to paint sandhill grass with the wind on it. I have 
spoken |!” 

She told herself that she kept out of doors so much for the sake 
of the fresh air and the exercise. But she knew that three- 
quarters of her reason was to escape temporarily the wistful 
haunting appeal that dogged her now from room to room when she 
was in the house. It was her welcome when she got home; it 
met her on the door-step, it followed her out into the high-walled 
garden. She kept thinking of it in spite of herself. 

“We would rather you weren’t here; we don’t like the house 
being let; we want you to go away.” 

Of course it was absurd, but the absurdity did not make it any 
better. The thing began to get on her nerves. She began to 
wonder if she was out of health, morbidly imaginative. But she 
had never felt physically better in her life. She walked well, ate 
well, slept well. Sometimes she thought she would tell Dane 
about it. But how could she—what could she say? Simply that 
the atmosphere of the house affected her; that she had unaccount- 
able fancies; that she had suddenly discovered she could not stay 
in it. How could she make what was so plain to herself plain to 
him. It was all so vague. Sitting in the lamp-lit room while he 
talked and laughed and smoked pipes after Rodey was gone to bed, 
she tried sometimes to imagine herself putting the matter to him 
on the only ground that she could; telling him that certain 
people, dead and buried half a century, objected to their continued 
residence in the house, wanted them, in short, to pack their things 
and leave it. The bare idea was ridiculous, the reality, when one 
knew Dane, impossible. He was the dearest man in the world, 
but she recognised now, in a way she had never done before, 
limitations in his character which would render any appeal to him, 
other than on strictly practical and commonsense grounds, 
completely useless. 
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He believed only in what he could see with his eyes, touch with 
his hands. For him an iron curtain divided real from unreal, 
flesh from spirit. When a man died he died, and there was an end 
of it in so far at least as those he left behind him were concerned. 
He was of a living breathing world that took no heed to other 
than material influences, material reasoning. His healthy laugh, 
his way of moving, of standing, the very clothes he wore, gave one 
the impression of outdoor strength and sanity, of English level- 
headedness. She could never make him see the matter as she saw 
it, feel what she felt. 

Sometimes she wondered whether he did know, did feel. It 
seemed impossible that he should not be in some degree aware 
of what she felt so acutely. She watched him as he moved about 
the rooms, or sat and read of an evening, with a furtive scrutiny. 
Once he looked up and caught her eyes fixed upon him. 

“ What’s the matter ?” he asked instantly. 

“ Nothing.” 

It was no use trying to tell him. He bent over his book again, 
his brown roughened head held between his hands. The sight of 
Allan reading always suggested a physical wrestle. He read very 
slowly, and when he once began a book hated to put it down. 
He would carry it about with him and read doggedly, deaf to 
interruption, until he had finished it. 

They had been seven weeks in the house when one day, feeling 
for a tradesman’s bill that had slipped down behind the heavy 
chiffonier in the dining-room, her hand touched a stiff piece of 
card, and she drew it out. It was a photograph, a faded carte-de- 
visite in the style of twenty years ago, that had evidently been 
kept in one of the drawers, and had worked its way out at the 
back and fallen, caught between the woodwork and the wall. 

It represented a young man in a fisherman’s jersey, the collar 
rolled a little back from his throat. In spite of the stiffness of 
the local photographer’s ideal, there was something pleasant in 
the eyes, the square chin, the boyish curve of the mouth. It was 
not a strong face, there was something wanting in it; perhaps the 
mouth should have been a little straighter, the eyes more frank. 
She set the picture on the mantelpiece, and when her husband 
came in she showed it to him. 

“Who is it?” he asked. ‘“ Where did you find it ?” 

“ Back of the sideboard. It’s Jethro Mitchell.” 

He propped the photograph on the mantelpiece again, and 
stood looking at it. 

“So that’s the youth who set Rennuthnoe by the ears. Well, 
he doesn’t impress one very much, does he ?” 
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She looked over his shoulder. 

‘Oh, I think he has a nice face, Dane! ” 

“ He had a nice character, by all accounts.” 

“Fancy its turning up after all these years,” she said. “I 
suppose his grandfather kept it. I’m glad he did.” 

A new idea struck Allan, 

“Possibly it’s the picture of the grandfather. It might be— 
just as easily.” He laughed at her face of indignation. “ Well, 
I’m going up to get clean. Has the Jaeger so far taken you into 
her confidence as to tell you what time she’s going to give us 
supper to-night ?” 

“Tn about half an hour.” 

He went off, whistling, and she heard him going up the 
uncarpeted staircase two steps at a time. She stood a little 
longer after he had gone, looking at the picture of Jethro 
Mitchell. The young eyes of the photograph seemed to face her 
with a curious significant friendliness, almost a confidence. It 
was as if they said: “ You’re with us, aren’t you? You know 
you're with us—you can’t help it. You're on our side.” 

She remembered how the post-mistress had said: “ Everyone 
liked Jethro. He had the way with him; you couldn’t help 
yourself.” She turned away, but when she got to the door she 
looked back, and across the length of the room the eyes still 
followed her, reminded her, “ You’re with us; you know you are 
—you can’t help it.” 


VI. 


THERE were two men who came through Rennuthnoe with a 
donkey-cart several times a weck, in the early morning, selling 
pilchards. They pitched their cry in different keys, and each 
cry expressed, above all else, a lofty and rigid contempt for the 
other vendor. One man made his announcement in a bored, 
indifferent voice, that gave a proper value and dignity to the 
word; the other began in a loud high key like some joyous war- 
cry, and went on rapidly as long as his breath held out, the first 
vigour of his voice diminishing gradually to an exhausted buzz, 
suggestive of clock-work run down, when his pause for breath 
was succeeded by a burst of fresh power and energy. The 
dignified man chanted rhythmically “ Pil—chards ! Pil—chards !” 
He had space usually to get the word out three times before the 
cheerful man, having filled his lungs again to their utmost, broke 
in with his glad warwhoop: “ Pilchards, pilchards, pilch’ds, 
p’ch’s, p’ch’s, pch-ch-ch-zz-z--—” When these two men of 
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business encountered each other face to face it was worth going 
to an upper window to watch the way in which the donkey-carts 
passed in the narrow street. 

The Allans ate pilchards every morning for breakfast as a sort 
of local religious rite. They liked them the first week, tolerated 
them the second, hated them for ever after. This made no 
difference to the Jaeger, as Dane irreverently called her, who 
ruled them absolutely in the matter of household economy. They 
learned at an early date to eat meekly what she gave them. 
Once in a while she gave them eggs, as a concession, and on 
Sundays they had bacon, but as a general rule it was pilchards 
and fried toast, varied by fried toast and pilchards. She made a 
great ceremony of coming into the room immediately after break- 
fast to consult with Mrs. Allan about dinner, but the consultation 
was a mere hollow show. She always got what she thought 
they ought to have. 

The Jaeger was nevertheless a real comfort to Mrs, Allan. She 
was solid and practical and reliable; it was as good as having a 
policeman in the house. Rodey adored her. He was scarcely to 
be torn from her company, and spent long hours in the kitchen. 
She told him Bible stories over the peeling of potatoes, and 
brought him a yellow kitten from the village to play with. 
Yellow cats were a speciality of Rennuthnoe. The Jaeger’s own 
diet was the only thing that troubled Mrs. Allan, until she 
learned to let her alone. She never touched meat nor cheese nor 
“messes ”—in which she included vegetables and stewed fruit— 
and appeared to subsist chiefly on pasties, fried potatoes and tea ; 
she always had a brown earthenware teapot stewing somewhere 
at the back of the stove. Mrs. Allan strongly suspected that she 
put gin in the tea at least three times a day, and Dane’s whiskey 
evaporated with curious irregularity after the first week or so 
But she scorned any offer of beer, and no one ever saw her drunk. 

Allan said: “If she can stand the kind of whiskey one gets 
down here she deserves to have it. I can’t.” 

Meantime, the photograph of Jethro Mitchell stayed on the 
dining-room mantelpiece. Allan had forgotten all about it, but 
his wife hadn’t. Often she glanced at it in passing, met by chance 
the eyes watching her about the room. Always they said: 
“You're with us, aren’t you? You're on our side.” 

She was. She knew that she couldn’t help it, that they had 
won her over by their wistful persistence. And with this know- 
ledge it seemed to her that the meaning of their silent com- 
munication with her changed. She was not sure after all that 
they did want them to go, that they had not come by degrees to 
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be satisfied with their staying. Sometimes she thought that it 
was friendship they wanted, the knowledge that someone under- 
stood. They even liked her, she felt; were glad of her tacit 
sympathy. On that basis, if they were willing, she determined 
gratefully to let the matter rest. 

But they were not willing; they were not going to let her be. 
Coming one afternoon into the dining-room to fetch a magazine, 
she saw a man standing by the window, looking out. His back 
was toward her, but by his build she judged him to be some 
thirty-five or forty years of age. He gave one somehow the 
impression of being at home in the room. He did not turn at 
the sound of her arrested footstep, but moved away from the 
window leisurely, a second later, and walked through into the 
kitchen. She did not see his face. 

For a moment her fingers gripped the woodwork of the door- 
way against which she was leaning. Then she stepped down into 
the room and crossed it to the door through which he had passed, 
The dining-room communicated with the kitchen by a little 
entry, with a china closet at one side. She touched the closet 
door as she passed. It was locked, with the key on the outside. 
She went through into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Jago was sitting by the open door which led into the yard, 
peeling apples into a big brown bowl. On the floor, Rodey, in his 
tumbled holland overall, was playing with the yellow kitten. There 
was no one else in the room, which was filled with the cheerful 
afternoon sunshine. Her gaze swept every inch of it as she came 
to a baffled pause in the middle of the floor. Mrs, Jago brought 
her to her senses, looking up smilingly from her apple-paring. 

“Why, Mrs. Allan,” she cheerfully exclaimed, “ you do look as 
if you’d seen a ghost!” 


VII. 


Sue went upstairs, on an impulse that she could not define, and 
locked herself into her room and sat down on the bed. 

They were in the twentieth century—the twentieth century. 
She insisted upon it to herself, over and over again. Such things 
didn’t happen nowadays; they couldn’t happen. It was im- 
possible. They only happened in Christmas annuals—old Christ- 
mas annuals with holly on the cover. She was living in the 
twentieth century, in England, in a respectable middle-class 
furnished house, rented from a man named Jennings. She said it 
over slowly, as if she were trying to drive each word into her 
brain like a nail, and clinch it there. 
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Then all at once a fit of shuddering came over her, a reaction 
from the strain that was past. It was only by a strong mental 
effort that she kept from throwing herself face-downward on the 
bed and sobbing. Her fingers gripped tightly on something that 
she was holding, and looking down she saw that it was the 
magazine which she had picked up, without knowing that she did 
so, in the dining-room as she came through. It was the Strand 
summer number, and somehow the very feel of it, the sight of the 
familiar pale blue cover, so emphatically of to-day, gave her a 
sense of comfort. Shesat there holding it in an absurd clutching 
way on her knee, the other hand pressed to her forehead, trying 
to think collectedly, to convince herself. 

The sunlight came in through the short muslin blinds at the 
window, and touched the washstand, Rodey’s brass-knobbed cot 
in the corner, the white honeycomb quilt on which she was sitting. 
Ontside in the street an itinerant greengrocer was crying apples. 
She went back to the first moment when she had paused in the 
doorway, had caught sight of the figure at the window. She tried 
to recall his exact appearance, and found oddly, though it was 
barely ten minutes ago, that she could not. She only knew that 
she had seen him, had noticed vividly at the time every detail of 
his appearance. She wondered why she had not been frightened, 
She had always imagined that when people saw apparitions they 
were able to recognise them as such. There would be something 
different about them, some sense of barrier. But nothing had 
warned her, nothing had told her. Her only feeling, until she 
came upstairs, had been of curiosity and bewilderment. The 
more she thought of it the more inexplicable it seemed. 

She was roused by hearing Dane’s footstep on the stairs, and her 
pulse jumped hysterically. Not until he tried the door-handle 
and hammered on the panels did she realise that she had locked 
the door. She rose then and let him in. 

He looked hot and tired. He had had along tramp home across 
the burrows. 

“What on earth,” he began as he came into the room, “ did 
you want to lock the door for?” 

“T didn’t know I had locked it. I’m sorry.” 

He looked at her quickly. 

“‘ Have you been crying ?” 

“No. Why?” 

“You have been crying!” 

“T haven't! How can you be so absurd, Dane!” 

She felt irritated; her nerves were on the stretch. Yet 
mingled with the feeling was an unreasonable joy at his return, 
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at the familiar sight of him, with his snn-tanned face, and square 
shoulders and home-like shabby painting clothes. She caught 
sight of her own face in the glass. It looked unnaturally white 
and strained ; she had not dreamed that she looked like that. 
She turned on a swift impulse and caught hold of him, burying 
her face against his old coat that smelled of turpentine. 

“Dane, I’m glad you’re back !” 

“Why? My dear girl, what’s the matter ?” 

“Nothing—nothing. Only I missed you ; I wanted you back.” 

“Well, you silly little donkey, why didn’t you come? You 
might just as well. I asked you to.” 

“Yes, I know. Oh, Dane, you do smell of turpentine! Go 
and wash.” 

He looked at her again as he left the room. 

“ You’re sure you weren’t crying ?” 

“Don’t bea lunatic. Dolever cry? Hurry, boy, or you'll be 
late for tea,” 

She tidied her hair, standing before the glass. Downstairs, 
presently, she could hear Dane romping with Rodey in the dining- 
room. The child’s laugh echoed cheerfully through the house. 
She sat down on the edge of the bed again to think. 

She could not tell him; if she had ever had a doubt it vanished 
now definitely. This latest development had made it impossible. 
The only thing she dreaded, now, was the possibility of her not 
needing to tell him, of his finding it out for himself. She 
remembered the weeks before he left the town—the nervous 
depression of which the sea and the open air had only just cured 
him. Any worry now would undo all the good that the summer 
was doing him, throw him back to where he was before. She 
would have to keep it from him at any cost, face it out by 
herself. And she could put up with it; could nerve herself 
deliberately to stand the strain for five weeks more. There were 
only five weeks, and then they need never see Rennuthnoe again. 
After all, there was nothing to be afraid of, absolutely nothing. 
But she dared not let herself think of the relief it would be when 
they were out of the house; in anticipation she saw those five 
weeks like five centuries, cycles of eternity. 

There was nothing to be afraid of. They were living in the 
twentieth century. And then a latent sense of humour in the situa- 
tion struck her and she laughed a little, hysterically, pulling herself 
up by sheer force of will. Mrs. Jago’s words came to her mind. 

“He was a Rennuthnoe man, and he belonged to come back 
to Rennuthnoe,” 
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VIII. 


Jetaro Mircuenn—if it was Jethro—kept out of Mrs. Allan’s 
way for nearly a week, until she began to believe herself fairly 
safe, to regard the occurrence even as a trick of over-strained 
nerves; then she saw him again. It was in the back entry, and 
she followed him out into the garden, where she abruptly lost 
him. If she felt anything at all this time it was merely irritation, 
a determination to follow him, to compel him to take notice of 
her. But she gathered, from the quickening of his pace, that it 
was just this which he wished to escape. He had his reasons, and 
he looked to her to respect them. She recognised his wish, gave 
in to it, as she felt that he had trusted she would; and after that 
she saw him often, sometimes two or three times a week, but 
always rather as if by chance, and never with the clearness of 
their first encounter. She fancied, trying to follow out his plan 
of action, that he had let himself be seen, then, purposely, but 
that to these subsequent glimpses she caught of him he was 
indifferent. Sometimes it was not even a glimpse; she had 
merely, without looking up, the sense of his passing presence. 

For a long while she thought that he made himself known to 
her, in his silent way, only when she was alone; that he shunned 
any other companionship even more than he shunned hers. But 
one evening, sitting with Dane after the supper was cleared away, 
she felt conscious of his presence. She looked up at her husband. 

It seemed to her that he must notice, must feel. It was obvious 
to her as though someone had just walked across the floor with 
heavy boots. But Dane went on reading, obliviously. She rose, 
rather unsteadily, and went round the table and laid her hands on 
his shoulders. 

“What are you reading, Dane?” she asked lightly. 

She was sorry the next moment for having spoken. He shut 
the magazine with a snap and pushed it away from him, smiling. 

“Oh, a rotten thing—about a ghost.” 

She laughed. 

“You don’t believe in ghosts, do you?” 

“Believe in them! Do you?” 

“No. Ofcourse I don’t. They make thrilling stories.” 

“Depends on what you call thrilling.” He pulled out his 
tobacco pouch and started to roll a cigarette. “It seems to me 
that when a chap hasn’t got enough brains to write a good yarn 
about real things, he goes and sticks some kind of a nondescript 
spook in to pull the interest up. You never catch a man writing 
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ghost stories that can write other stories. And you notice you 
never meet anyone who really saw a ghost, themselves. They 
know someone who did, or they’ve heard of something, but they’ve 
never seen it themselves. You can floor them on that point 
every time.” 

“Yes”—she went back to her place again and sat with her 
chin on her hands, staring at the tablecloth—“ that’s pretty 
true.” 

“What people call ghosts,” Allan went on, in the intervals of 
trying to make his cigarette draw, “are nothing but mental 
projections brought about by an over-excited imagination. If 
you get to thinking of a thing long enough you're pretty sure to 
see it.” He was too occupied with his cigarette to notice her 
involuntary start. ‘Those who think swallows see swallows— 
that’s the whole idea.” 

“Then you do believe in mental projections ?” 

“When anyone's mentally or physically out of health. There's 
another name for them, too.” 

She smiled, but rather absently, and he said: ‘“ Well?” 

“TI was just wondering,” she returned, “ whether it wouldn’t be 
just as uncomfortable to live in a house with a mental projection 
as with a ghost.” 

He drew the magazine towards him again, and began to ruffle 
the advertisment pages through. 

“Don’t you think, Dane,” she said presently, watching him, 
“supposing you cared for a place very much—wouldn’t you want 
to come back to it, after you were dead ?” 

“T might want.” 

“ But supposing force of association drew you—that you couldn’t 
help yourself?” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHaPTer XV. 


Sm Smon Heron was at Heronshaw, the family seat, somewhat 
vaguely described by Mr. Harris as “a castle on the Border.” 

In spite of “time and taste” Heronshaw did indeed retain to 
some extent its old character of a place for defence rather than 
hospitality. The Gate tower was still standing, four-square and 
weather tight, though draw-bridge and moat had long vanished. 
Within doors Heronshaw was a veritable rabbit warren of 
moderate sized, small, or tiny rooms, low ceilinged passages and 
narrow stairs. Even the villas of this present day have “ reception 
rooms;” this ancient house had only living rooms, and a dining 
hall for the whole household. Doubtless the Herons who had 
once lived there, with the Scotch “reivers” for their nearest 
neighbours, had but a small social circle, and seldom stepped 
outside it unless fully armed. 

Sir Simon’s great-grandfather had deserted the old home finally 
and entirely for his rich wife’s fine new house in the Midlands. 
Sir Simon, unlike his great-grandfather, was honestly proud of it. 
Yet he was conscious that only through a tribe of boys and 
girls, who would riot up and down its silent rooms and passages, 
could a modern owner really hope to take possession of it. He 
looked upon it rather as a valuable “curio” than a home. He 
had a humorous theory that the “old people” to whom it really 
belonged, allowed him to be there on sufferance as being, after 
all, their representative. 

These feelings were, naturally, strongest upon him when he 
found himself alone there. He was now expecting his first 
September shooting party, of which Jock Heron would be the 
first comer, preceding the other men by a day or two, 
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Jock arrived, barely in time for a very late dinner, on a dark 
hot, thunder-heavy evening. 

The two men dined together in a room hung with curious old 
needlework, some finely embroidered bed and window hangings 
which Sir Simon had discovered rolled up in an attic cupboard. 

Jock, who had not seen them before, approved of them. 

“They make the room look bright and cosy,” he said, “ much 
nicer than those grummy old tapestries.” 

“For one thing,” Sir Simon answered, “they admit of 
eighteenth-century furniture. It is one of ‘life’s little ironies,’ 
that now, when I can afford to buy the kind of chairs that I have 
always hankered after, I own a house which clamours for old oak. 
I suppose Cornwall has hardly been ransacked yet; did you come 
across any Chippendale or Hepplewhite ?” 

Jock reflected a moment. 

“There were some nice old chairs at the Rectory—no, at Ennis- 
treven, and the Rector said he had his eye on some good bits.” 

At his own mention of Ennistreven he had grown self-conscious 
and absent-minded. He glanced across at his uncle, and it struck 
him that Simon looked uncommonly well—and young. Really, 
he had hardly altered at all in the last ten years, except that in 
his short, thick hair the grey hairs had got altogether the better 
of the dark ones. No wonder the women thought him “ striking!” 

The wonder was that a man who had every claim on their 
interest, and who undoubtedly found them attractive, should yet 
never have capitulated to one victorious woman. 

“T believe it’s his ‘scepticism,’ ” Jock thought; “he is such a 
doubting Thomas! He is like the Iron Duke, who, after being 
run after by women all his life, said no woman had ever really 
loved him.” 

Dessert was on the table, the servants had left the room. 

Said Sir Simon blandly: “You seem to have liked being at 
Porthguavas. Harris mentioned that you stayed with him nearly 
a fortnight. What was the attraction?” 

“Well,” said Jock, smiling, “ the boating was rather jolly—and 
I met a nice girl down there.” 

“You generally do meet a nice girl. I am sick of your nice 
girls, Jock. When are you going to meet the girl?” 

He spoke lightly, but he was beginning to watch his nephew. 
The latter showed signs of self-consciousness. He leant forward and 
lit his cigarette at the nearest candle. Sir Simon was suddenly 
reminded of a night when they had dined together four years 
ago, Jock with something upon his mind, and he waiting to hear 
him unburden it. To-night Jock’s spirits had been excellent, 
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yet in his face Sir Simon read a certain tension, a touch of 
defiance. 

“You said she must be nice,” Jock answered, “and that lately 
my friends have deteriorated, which was rough on them; but I 
know what you mean. I thought over your requirements, and it 
seemed to me that the girl I have mentioned met all of them, and 
—mine into the bargain.” 

“Do you mean that seriously ?” 

“T fancy I’m hardly in a position to mean anything seriously 
till I have consulted you. Simon, I acted like a fool four years 
ago. I ought at least to have seen her. I have seen her, and we 
are friends, and I like her. If I had done differently it would 
have saved a lot of trouble.” 

There was silence. So still was Simon Heron’s face that Jock 
wondered if he had been attending, if he had heard or heeded; a 
keener observer would have noted that a certain stiffening of the 
facial muscles had already changed and hardened it. 

“T understand,” Sir Simon said, “that you have come across 
Miss Awdrey Carhew?” 

“Yes,” Jock answered, “the aunts with whom she lives have a 
nice little place near Porthguavas. They are Mr. Harris’s nearest - 
neighbours.” 

“And these people received you and encouraged your acquaint- 
ance with their niece?” 

“Of course they did. They have not an idea, a notion, that 
Awdrey and I knew one another before.” 

“‘ What reason have you for thinking so?” 

“T have Awdrey’s word for it.” 

“Oh. You mean that she has kept them in the dark, these 
aunts, that they know nothing whatever about her—matrimonial 
venture ? ” 

“Look here, Simon,” said Jock, “you make a mistake about 
Awdrey, and no wonder, for you never really knew her.” 

“T did not know her at all beyond speaking half-a-dozen words 
to her. You never expressed any wish that I should know her.” 

Jock made an impatient movement. He found his uncle’s 
careful self-restraint, his deliberate calm, extremely irritating. 
More than that, they made him uneasy. He remembered how 
once when they were both angry (not with one another), and 
Simon was abstaining even from bad words, he had said to him: 
“Why not say ‘damn’ and have done with it?” and had received 
the answer: “ When I have once said ‘damn,’ I don’t find it so 
easy to have done with it.” Thus, there was no knowing what he 
might not be saying to himself at this moment, 
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“T have told you already that I think I was a fool,” Jock said ; 
“but I wasrushed. It gives one a nasty jar to be told suddenly 
that there is a girl who imagines you are legally her belonging.” 

“ Does she still imagine it?” asked Sir Simon. 

“Awdrey?” returned Jock sharply, “she says it was all an 
absurd misunderstanding, much more other people’s fault than 
ours, and that she never gives it a thought.” 

Sir Simon looked hard at him. There was no mistaking his 
perfect good faith, and the older man marvelled how ten years’ 
experience of the world and of women could have left for Jock so 
much “ gilt on the ginger-bread.” Just now, such simplicity was 
merely a nuisance. 

“Supposing that to be a true statemeat,” he remarked, “it 
would certainly prove her a fool. How could any girl ‘never 
give a thought’ to such an episode in hs: life, especially with you 
there to remind her of it? ‘The recollection might even, one 
would think, prevent her from finding much pleasure in your 
society.” 

“ Well, it did not! We never let it bother us at all; we were 
both too sensible.” 

“You may have been sensible. Miss Carhew is undoubtedly 
clever. I thought so, though I hardly knew her; and it seems I 
was not mistaken there.” 

“On the contrary, you're utterly wrong about her. She is not 
clever in the way you mean, but she is what she always was, a 
dear little girl, as good and straight as they make them.” 

“ Let me know the whole business,” said Sir Simon; “is there 
an understanding between you?” 

“None whatever.” 

A sudden suspicion occurred to Simon Heron. 

“ And Mrs. Foster?” he said, “ was she down there too ?” 

“She came the day before I left.” 

“Had her coming anything to do with your going?” 

‘A certain amount. She asked me to go—practically.” 

“ Asked you to go?” 

“Yes, and she made me promise that before I saw anything 
more of Awdrey, I would tell you about our being friends.” 

“T understand,” said Sir Simon, after a moment’s pause, “she 
thought I might accuse her of holding to the letter but breaking 
the spirit of our agreement, which would be awkward for her and 
her sister. Well, you have told me, and as far as I can gather, 
you regret you are not in fact married to Miss Carhew. The first 

ceremony was illegal. But you can always go through another. 
If you do, your marriage will be no concern of mine, though it 
12 
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will have one consequence to me. I also shall marry. And now 
T am going out.” 

He stood up, Jock following his example. 

Ordinarily the younger man felt his dependence upon his uncle 
no more burdensome than he would have felt dependence on a 
father. He and Simon took it as a matter of course—the latter, 
after all, had no nearer belonging, no closer claim. But the old 
relationship had grown suddenly into a galling humiliation, in 
Jock’s angry eyes. He vehemently resented its existence. It 
was not his nature to repress any strong feeling, and before Sir 
Simon could leave the room he spoke out. 

“T wish to God you would marry! It’s the best way out of it. 
If I can’t marry to please myself, and you know very well that 
as things are, I cannot, I will never marry at all.” 

“T am going for a turn on the terrace,” said Sir Simon. ‘“Good- 
night.” 

The terraco at Heronshaw was the only broad walk in a strange 
old garden, where narrow twisting paths made a mizmaze between 
box that grew in miniature hedges, and old yews that grew as 
archways, and peacocks and other by-gone delights. It was 
a comparatively modern and commonplace affair of the late 
seventeenth century, with a low stone balustrade, and wide steps 
leading down to a formal Italian garden. But to-night, fitfully 
lit up by recurrent summer lightning, there was nothing common- 
place about it. 

Hour after hour passed, and still Simon Heron paced up and 
down its uneven pavement. Later still, sitting on the balustrade, 
and looking eastward, he saw the last faint flash quiver above the 
horizon, saw another light come, faint indeed, but persistent, and 
heard the first chirp of sleepy thrushes in the yewtrees. There is 
no moment, perhaps, when the seamy side of life shows more rawly 
than at the day’s first coming. Sir Simon Heron had seldom been 
80 keenly alive to it. Also he felt a certain dull indifference, 
suggestive of old age creeping upon him, of the end of all things. 

It was not surprising that Jock, coming in to breakfast after 
an excellent night’s rest, thought that his relative looked “a good 
deal the worse for wear.” 

They saw very little of one another during the day, and a 
certain constraint made itself felt when they were together, but 
at; dinner Jock remembered a story about a friend of his that he 
was anxious to share with Sir Simon, whose keen appreciation of 
its humour set him altogether at his ease, so that he forgot his 
sense of injury if he did not forgive it. 

Later, when they were walking up and down the terrace 
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smoking, Sir Simon reverted abruptly to a subject which Jock 
had supposed he would never willingly touch upon during the 
whole time they were together at Heronshaw. 

“Jock,” he said, “I was ‘rushed’ last night, you gave me ‘a 
nasty jar,’ and I spoke hastily.” 

“Did you?” returned Jock, “I thought you were pretty 
deliberate. It seemed like listening to ‘ Prisoner at the Bar!’” 

“Then I will avoid being judicial this evening, but you must 
let me ask you a few questions. I want to know how things 
really stand between you and Awdrey Carhew. Is it a flirtation?” 

“Tt is not,” Jock answered; “I should have been pretty mean 
if I had tried that on, shouldn’t I?” 

“T suppose so, but we are all of us pretty mean sometimes where 
women are concerned, and sometimes one can hardly help oneself.” 

“You mean that she might have egged me on to it,” said Jock. 
“ Miss Carhew is not that sort. She is not a flirt, hasn’t got it 
in her.” 

Sir Simon smiled: “I have heard you speak rather severely 
about girls who can’t flirt, or won’t flirt.” 

“T daresay, but in a wife, Simon, it would be a pleasing eccen- 
tricity, don’t you think so?” 

“Perhaps. Lord Amberley has twice asked me to stay with 
him at Trevanion. Iam thinking of offering myself for the second 
week in October, and of running down from there to Porth- 
guavas. I should stay for a bit with Miles Harris, and from what 
you tell me should have no difficulty in seeing something of Miss 
Carhew. IfI find that things are as you say, if I find that she is 
what you think her, a thoroughly nice girl and a lady, I shall 
withdraw my opposition to your acquaintance and its possible 
consequences,” 

“Simon, that’s uncommonly good of you,” Jock said. 

He had not been prepared for so complete a volte face, so large 
a concession. He grasped it with an odd mixture of pleasure and 
dismay. Last night, fired by Sir Simon’s sarcasms, his insinua- 
tions against Awdrey, Jock had seen himself gratuitously pre- 
vented from marrying the one girl who was perfectly suitable, 
who, as he pointed out, met his uncle’s requirements and his own. 
And now, if self-esteem had not kept him silent, he would have 
said hastily: “Damn marrying! What a nuisance the whole 
thing is! Why can’t we stay as we are?” Simon would consider 
such a speech childish—in the circumstances—therefore he said 
instead : 

“That’s a first-rate idea, and I know you'll end by agreeing 
with me about Awdrey; you'll haye to!” 
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“Perhaps. You believe, I understand, that during that affair 
four years ago, she was a mere tool in the hands of her sister and 
that fellow Gay ?” 

Jock smiled. “I think she naturally accepted their view of 
the marriage business. I think she had foolish romantic ideas 
about me, which they took advantage of, and if a girl mayn’t be 
foolish and romantic at twenty, why, when may she?” 

“T see.” 

To himself he added, while Jock broke into a pleased self- 
conscious laugh: “There you have it, and of course Theo pulled 
the same string, and the boy is just as pleased as if no girl had 
ever before been ‘ foolish’ about him.” 

“By the way,” said Jock, “there’s a painting fellow at Porth- 
guavas, a Frenchman, whom Awdrey sees a good deal of. He has 
a studio there. He isan old friend of her sister’s.” 

“A painting fellow? Not Pierre de Lassans ?” 

“That’s him. I forgot, he said he had known you in France.” 

“At St. Aurélian, A nice boy and clever, perhaps he shall 
paint my portrait.” 

“He is always painting Awdrey or wanting to—but I believe 
I interfered with the sittings. Those aunts of hers are a bit too 
easy going. They let her do just what she likes.” 

“Tf I remember right, she was accustomed to do that,” answered 
Sir Simon drily ; “ no offence, Jock, she could not help it if her 
sister was a somewhat erratic chaperon.” 

“ La belle Théo, as De Lassans calls her, is erratic, I don’t doubt. 
She is a clever woman, if you like! If she were as keen on 
marrying me as I fancy she is on marrying Gay, I bet she would 
have led me to the altar long ago. He’s always about with her 
though ; I know some people who have a flat below hers.” 

Sir Simon Heron had no appetite for careless gossip about Mrs. 
Cleland Foster. He led Jock’s thoughts into another channel, 
and listened while his nephew talked, putting in an appropriate 
rejoinder now and then. Meanwhile, with a certain grim amuse- 
ment, he thought how lightly Jock accepted an admission, a 
proposition which it cost him so much to make, His mind 
travelled over the past, which they had in common. He had done 
more for Jock than many fathers do for their eldest born ; he had 
begun doing it long ago, when he was a poor man, and Jock heir to 
twopence-halfpenny a year; had begun in fact on a remote day when 
he visited a certain preparatory school at Blackheath, and inter- 
viewed a small nephew whose mercurial spirits had plainly dropped 
to zero. With some difficulty he extracted from him a few facts, 
which held no place in an eloquent prospectus. George Heron, 
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leaving his boy at home when he returned to India after two 
years’ furlough, had been unlucky like many another Indian 
parent, and Jock unluckier still. 

Simon Heron had removed the boy at once, thereby incurring 
the first of many responsibilities. He doubted whether Jock had 
ever felt so grateful to him as on that sunshiny spring afternoon, 
when he ran down the school-house steps and jumped into the fly 
where his uncle sat waiting for him. Not that he had ever expected 
the boy’s gratitude. They had been very good friends, which was 
more important. Indeed, no difference of opinion had ever given 
them such a bad quarter of an hour as their difference of last 
night. Jock, lucky fellow! had already forgotten an incident which 
he, Simon Heron, foresaw would most likely prove a turning-point 
in both their lives. 

The bitter disappointment and annoyance which he still tasted 
Jock did not even suspect, much less his long struggle of the 
night before, when he had striven first to convince himself that 
his wrath was just and reasonable, and then to convince himself 
of its futility and injustice. And after reaching a point when he 
acknowledged that he cherished a prejudice against Awdrey 
Carhew which might possibly be unfounded, he had still a rough 
road to travel before he could resolve upon testing his prejudice, 
just because he saw that his doing so would be a preliminary to 
owning Jock right and himself wrong. 

And now he was glad that the struggle was over. He told 
himself that had he persisted in his project of making a “ marriage 
of reason” to spite Jock, he would have been a fool of a rare and 
pernicious kind, 


Cuartzr XVI. 


Ir was on an evening in the following October, a Sunday evening, 
that Awdrey started upon her way to church. Mrs. Gerrard 
never went twice, and Miss Carhew was otherwise engaged, but 
she did not start alone; Becky, bound for the Wesleyan chapel, 
was, as she expressed it, going to put her part of the way across 
the fields and meet her later at the last stile on the road home. 

“Well, and when’s that young chap coming down-along again, 
Miss Awdrey ? ” 

Awdrey was thinking her own thoughts, and Becky’s sing-song 
voice, raised in abrupt inquiry, brought her back to present 
things with a jerk. 

“What young chap, Becky? ” she said a little severely. 

Becky was a “ chartered libertine,” but occasionally her in- 
dopendent freedoms of speech were rather startling. 
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“Why, that Captain Heron, for sure,” she answered, entirely 
unrebuffed. “Fay! he is a pretty-looking man, never seed such 
a fine young feller this month of Sundays.” 

Awdrey laughed. 

“Yes, he is good to look at, but I don’t know when he'll come 
again. ‘This year, next year, sometime, never.’ ” 

Becky grunted. 

“ Rather see he any day of the year than that little yeller-faced 
furriner with eyes as black as sloes, and as sharp as gimlets. 
Not but what he’s cliver. Got all his wits about him, he have.” 

“T’m glad you allow him some merits, Becky. M. de Lassans 
is a great friend of mine, please to remember.” 

“ Aw, well, my dear, if he’s no more than that, there’s no call 
for we to be fussed. Sha’n’t be esked to bake his wedding 
cake.” 

Awdrey made no answer. They had reached a stile leading 
into a lane where Becky’s way diverged. Awdrey crossed the 
lane and climbed another stile into the further fields beyond. 

“If you are not here when I come back, Becky, I sha’n’t wait, 
and you need not wait for me, I’ve got the lantern,” she called 
back over her shoulder, and struggling with the rising wind, 
pursued her way towards the church. 

It stood stark and stern and grey on the hill, three fields 
ahead, and when she reached it the service had begun. She 
pushed the heavy door open softly, and made her way with light 
quick steps to a seat on the left of the centre aisle, the third 
from the pulpit. The psalms were being chanted with a hearty 
good-will by a mixed choir of men and maidens, and the sound 
of her incoming footsteps on the stone floor was lost to the ears 
of most of the congregation. But one man, standing in the front 
right-hand pew, the one belonging to the Rectory, turned his 
head and looked at her. 

Awdrey had that moment sunk upon her knees at the entrance 
of the Carhew seat, and buried her face in her arms. The oil 
lamp, stuck in an iron sconce in the granite pillar close by, threw 
a flicker of light on her hair. It gleamed much as it had 
gleamed in the sun once before under Simon Heron’s observant 
eyes, in the forest of St. Aurélian. 

Awdrey rose suddenly to her feet and opened her prayer-book. 
Sir Simon returned to the contemplation of his, and the service 
went on its way, the wind outside playing bass to the organ 
and the uplifted voices of the choir. It was a wild night, the 
storm being of the kind that lulled suddenly only to rise again 
with renewed violence and roar round the squat square tower 
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and massive walls. But their time-stained granite and the 
innumerable tiny lichen that covered them had known “a fiercer 
tempest,” and so had the congregation within. 

“T wonder if she'll recognise me?” thought Sir Simon. 

Towards the end of the psalms Awdrey looked up, and her 
glance strayed across the aisle and rested there. Since Jock’s 
departure, the Rectory pew had rarely held a guest, and it was 
respected by the rest of the congregation. To-night a stranger 
occupied it. Awdrey’s eyes dwelt indifferently for half a second 
on his flat back and square shoulders, shifted and came back. 
In that instant when she had looked away, Simon Heron had 
changed his position ever so slightly. It was no longer only 
his back and the back of a well-shaped, close-shorn grey head that 
she contemplated, but the clean sharp outline of the high cheek- 
bone, and the point of a black moustache. Then, with a small 
keen thrill of interest, she recognised him, and was not altogether 
surprised. 

The Rector had mentioned some weeks ago that his friend, 
Sir Simon Heron, was staying with the Amberleys at Trevanion, 
and would hardly, he thought, leave the West country without 
visiting him. But he had not alluded to him again, and Awdrey 
had made up her mind that his coming would prove to be one 
of those interesting possibilities which do not become realities, 
precisely because they are interesting. 

Now, with the knowledge that he had come, that she would 
probably meet him, and renew her acquaintance with him, she 
then and there resolved that she would not in writing inform 
Theo of his presence. There could be no reason that she should 
do so, or that she herself should treat Sir Simon with stiffness 
or unfriendliness. She even felt that she need not always see 
in him the man who bad spoilt her half-sister’s life. “ Spoilt” 
is a good wide term. Surely it was one of Theo’s phrases, and 
not to be taken too literally. Awdrey, living habitually with 
people who were truthful, not only in the ordinary conventional 
sense, but in the fuller, deeper sense of freedom from all in- 
sincerities and desire for effect, had not failed as she grew into 
womanhood to observe that Theo was a verbal artist, who coloured 
highly and loved strong light and shadow. A life, it seemed 
to her now, could hardly be spoilt which held so much zest 
for general sociability, and for what she preferred not to call 
flirtation. And there was Theo's marriage. Theo had grown 
to hate her husband—Awdrey cherished no illusions on this point 
—but he must have counted for something to start with. And 
there was Dick Gay. No lessening bad taken place in Awdrey’s 
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affection for her sister, only a certain indefinable change. She 
no longer saw her with the blind adoring eyes of childhood. 
The glamour had lasted out to the limit of her childhood but 
not beyond it. The very young are not by any means slow 
to perceive the shortcomings and foibles of their elders, but 
to just a few of the “grown-up” they offer the incense of an 
adoring idealisation and complete trust. 

Awdrey knew, if Theo only dimly guessed, how much the one 
had given and the other had lost. 

How glad she was that despite the weather she had come 
to church on this particular Sunday evening, otherwise she might 
not have seen Sir Simon, and she knew in her heart of hearts, 
however much she might reprobate his conduct to Theo, that 
as far as she herself was concerned she wished to see him again. 
Because he was Jock’s uncle and best friend? Partly, but not 
altogether. 

The gale outside rose and fell, and above it the sound of the 
hymn before the sermon swelled strong and sweet to a lilting, 
pathetic tune. It had been an old favourite of Awdrey’s ever 
since Becky had first crooned it to her. To-night, with the wind 
rushing by in fierce gusts, it had a singular aptness, and she, 
like the rest of the little congregation, sang it whole-heartedly. 

Her voice, of no special quality, but sweet and fresh and young, 
reached Simon Heron’s ears and he listened for it: 

“A few more storms shall beat 
On this wild rocky shore, 


And we shall be where tempests cease 
And surges swell no more.” 


He recalled how he had last seen Awdrey Carhew waltzing, 
with a curious look of absorbed pleasure on her face, in the bare 
bright Casino room at St. Aurélian. 

The hymn came to an end, the Rector began his sermon. The 
subject was “Good gifts,” the text the obvious one: “Every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above””—the argument 
that though our good gifts come from a divine source, they reach 
us oftenest through some human intermediary. Even so comes 
the tenderness that shelters our childhood, which, wanting it, 
is indeed desolate, the friendships and enthusiasms which are 
the best joys of our youth, and that close devotion and sympathy 
the possession of which in itself may make a life broad and sweet, 
just as the lack of them may make it narrow and bitter. He 
would beg them to realise and think over what good gifts it lay 
in the power of each either to give or to refuse, how on each 
it depended most likely whether some other human life should 
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be passed in the sunghine of peace and trust and forbearance, 
or in the dull blighting shadow of suspicion and fear and mis- 
understanding. But he would also point out that their responsi- 
bility did not end there, Outside those people who were actually 
dependent on them, their families, their servants, the little circle 
naturally their own, lay a wider world. Had it no claim on 
their good gifts? So often people seemed to think that the fact 
that they “could do so little” was their valid excuse for doing 
nothing at all. So often people seemed to think that charity, 
as embodied in so many guineas sent to swell subscription lists 
for well-known objects, was all that could reasonably be demanded 
of them. But there is a charity that does not find its way into 
subscription lists, and is yet beyond price; the human kindness, 
the sympathy, the friendship, which alone can brush aside class 
distinctions and make men and women in the right sense equal, 
since it must be given without condescension and convey no sense 
of obligation. It is easy to say “that is not in my line, 
I leave that sort of thing to people who understand it.” Does 
the taking of kindness and labelling it philanthropy, the assuming 
that it is a thing apart, a profession, excuse us for seeing the 
lives around us deprived of nearly everything which in our 
opinion makes life worth living, only to pass by on the other 
side? “Ah! if we all but did what we could for others, what 
merely comes thrust directly by circumstances into our hands 
to do, it would make the world a better place to live in. ‘She 
hath done what she could.” Was not that one of our Lord’s 
highest commendations? Some of us do all we can, others less, 
others little or nothing at all.” 

Awdrey listened to the sermon with deep interest. She was 
critical of sermons, youthfully intolerant of the platitudes and 
commonplaces and the well-worn similes so frequent in pulpit— 
and other—oratory. But the rector’s sermons made her think 
and feel. 

Her small face, with its delicately irregular outline and faint 
tints of colour, being averted from him, a profile perdu against 
a grey background of granite was open to Sir Simon’s un- 
checked considering gaze. He had turned sideways towards the 
preacher with his elbow on the back of the pew, and underneath 
the shelter of his hand he watched Awdrey, and engrossed 
in the thoughts she suggested to him, gave his old friend’s 
sermon the go-by. He had heard many sermons, good, bad and 
indifferent, in his day, and the good ones were no longer land- 
marks to him, as they sometimes are to young and still seeking 
souls. He was inclined to think that the best part of it was 
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oftenest preached to the text of God’s taking. Bat on this 
particular Sunday night he would not have been impatient what- 
ever its length or its platitudes might have been; his mind was 
running hard on worldly things. 

Awdrey was alone. That was an unexpected piece of good luck, 
Miles Harris had led him to expect a phalanx of elderly aunts, 
and the usual introductory ceremonial of talk about the weather. 
Now, if he spoke to Awdrey, that part of the business might 
be got through quickly. He would speak to her as she left the 
church, if it could be managed, and get over that first conversa- 
tion with its inevitable self-consciousness. 

And almost before he knew it, the sermon had reached its 
latter end, and he had risen mechanically to his feet, to kneel 
again and be brought back to a sudden sense of where he was, 
by the sound of his old friend’s grave, quiet voice, giving the 
blessing. 

A moment’s profound stillness, in which even the tempest 
outside seemed silent, then a stir and a clatter of outgoing feet. 

Sir Simon got up, sought for his cap and gloves, and stood 
facing the aisle, stick in hand. Awdrey had knelt longer than 
the rest, and when she rose from her knees it was merely to sit 
and wait. 

She had a note in her pocket for the Rector, and Aunt Sara’s 
last words had been not to forget to give it to him, as it was on 
parish business. 

Sir Simon moved slowly out of his seat in the wake of the rest 
of the congregation. It was sparser than usual, not because of 
the gusty darkness, but because the day had been wet, and the 
hill was muddy, and Sunday clothes have to be considered if 
you must walk a mile to church. That the idea of relapsing into 
week-day clothes could be only entertained by a few rare spirits 
in Porthguavas, will be plain to anyone who knows Cornwall and 
Cornish folk. 

Once in the outer porch he stood aside. The mild soft west 
country air blew in upon him, with none of the sharp bite of 
autumn in it, and through the low opening he watched the stars 
twinkling out fitfully between the fast-scudding drifts of cleud. 

Then when he was just beginning to get impatient, and to 
wonder if Awdrey had evaded meeting him by choosing some 
other door, he heard steps coming down the aisle, a man’s tread 
and a lighter one keeping it company. From where he stood 
he could not see Mr. Harris and his companion till they were 
almost beside him. 

“Oh, here you are, Simon,” said the Rector, “1’m afraid I’ve 
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kept you waiting—not my fault. Let me introduce you to Miss 
Awdrey Carhew—Sir Simon Heron.” 

He had stepped outside and Awdrey had followed him closely. 
Simon came last. She turned on the path, and bowed. 

“No, it was my fault,” she said in a voice that involuntarily 
betrayed a certain shyness; “I brought Mr. Harris a note which 
he had to read, for me to take back the answer.” 

“Are you walking home alone in the dark?” interpolated the 
Rector, before his friend had time to answer. “It’s a dark night 
when the clouds blow up, and those stiles are perfect man-traps 
even for the sober; you Cornish regard them, I know, as a tribute 
to your temperance.” 

“Oh, Becky will meet me half-way, and as to the stiles, I’ve 
never fallen on one yet,” said Awdrey. 

“Don’t tempt Providence, Miss Carhew,” said a voice, the 
tone of which gave her a little queer thrill of unbidden recollec- 
tion. “Let me tap under this stone on your behalf, and say 
* Unberufen.” 

“ Better see her part of the way, Simon, till she meets her 
Abigail,” said the Rector. ‘I must be off in another direction, 
to a sick person, and I may be late for supper. If you get back 
first don’t wait for me, you'll find everything on the table and 
whisky in the cupboard. Good-night, Miss Awdrey.” 

“ Good-night.” 

He was gone almost before Awdrey had answered, hurrying 
round the corner of the church in the opposite direction to the 
one she meant to take. 

“Please don’t let me bring you out of your way,” she said, 
turning to Sir Simon with recovered composure. “It is really 
not necessary that I should have an escort. I often come to 
church alone and I’m not afraid of the stiles.” 

“Ah! I am, and don’t mind admitting it. Mr. Harris took mo 
for a cross-country walk yesterday in the wet, and those stone 
steps were so confoundedly slippery I came to grief over one and 
barked my shin badly. It will make me wholesomely careful in 
future. I assure you I shan’t presume to be careful of you, who 
are to the manner born, but I hope you'll let me walk part of the 
way with you, all the same. Want a match?” 

Awdrey had set down her lantern and was fumbling in her 
pocket. ‘Let me hold your prayer-book for you,” he added, 
“and we'd better go back into the porch if you're going to 
light up.” 

Even there the wind, driving in with a sudden gust, blew the 
flame out twice before they could safely close the lantern door, 
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The light gleamed upwards out of the dark, palely yellow, on the 
two faces bent over it, the man’s dark thin, keen, amused. The 
girl's, gravely intent, set in a composed reserve which relaxed 
every now and again into those charming piquante dimples, that 
merely suggested a smile, and made her once more in Simon’s 
eyes the Pierrette who had played her part with such gay grace 
at St. Aurélian. She looked a trifle older, he thought, but very 
little; girls aged so slowly in these days of open-air life, unless 
they were burning the candle at both ends, and there couldn’t be 
a chance of that down here. 

“Let me carry it,” he said, as Awdrey took up the lantern. 

“No, you don’t know the way, and I am going first to light you 
over the stiles.” 

She started in front of him, and he followed her down the 
sloping path through the churchyard, across the road, and into 
the field beyond. She flitted on before him, a slender dark-clad 
figure clearly outlined in a patch of swaying light, but when they 
reached the wider space of the fields he caught her up. 

“You remind me of a will-o’-the-wisp,” he said lightly. 

“ Are you afraid that I shall prove an cgnis fatwus and lead you 
into pitfalls?” 

Awdrey said it without an afterthought. The afterthought was 
Simon’s; but at the moment he smiled. 

“No, I have entire confidence in you,” he said. “It is not the 
first time you have shown me the way.” 

He said it deliberately, merely to see if she would respond to 
his allusion. But Awdrey made no response. The Sir Simon of 
St. Aurélian days was connected in her memory with Theo and 
things she was anxious to forget, though not with any of the 
things her companion’s mind recalled. She had resolved this 
evening, while her lips were murmuring prayers, that she would 
not be tied and bound by her half-sister’s old resentments, but 
would judge for herself how far this man deserved the reputation 
Theo’s prejudices bestowed on him. She was hardly aware how 
strongly her own wishes swayed her, how much more keen was 
the thrill of excitement, the consciousness of new adventure, that 
she was now experiencing than any that Jock Heron’s coming had 
brought her. She only said to herself that if this man was willing 
to be friends with her, she would meet him half way. 

“ You have been seeing a good deal of my nephew this summer, 
Miss Carhew,” he said presently. ‘‘Jock is a great favourite of 
mine, we are more like brothers than anything else. We don’t 
often correspond, but he was up at my place in Scotland the 
other day and was telling me about his visit here.” 
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“Yes, I think he enjoyed it, we had splendid weather, and he 
did a lot of boating. He was very easily amused, and pleased 
with everything.” 

She turned and looked up at her companion as she spoke with 
careless frankness. He could not see her eyes clearly, only the 
expression of her lips. 

“Ah! my friend Harris said that he found him a pleasant 
unexacting guest. I daresay the nearness to Ennistreven helped 
to make Jock that; he told me that Mrs. Gerrard and Miss 
Carhew were exceedingly kind and hospitable to him.” 

“They liked him immensely, he was charming to them, not 
like so many young Englishmen who, I think, have bad manners 
to their elders. He was as full of little attentions as Monsieur de 
Lassans.” 

“De Lassans,” repeated Sir Simon thoughtfully. Though he 
knew of it from Jock, he had for the moment entirely forgotten 
that he was likely to meet another old St. Aurélian acquaintance. 

“Yes, don’t you remember,” began Awdrey impulsively, “ you 
—he—I——’”’ then she stopped in confusion. 

“Yes, I remember him quite well,” replied Sir Simon quietly. 
“T must go and look him up.” 

They had reached the last and tallest stile, and as Awdrey 
mounted its topmost step, a figure rose up from below out of the 
darkness of the lane, and a voice said: 

“You’m late to-night, Miss Awdrey. I’m most frightened with 
waitin’ for ee. Parson was extry pleased wi’ the hearin’ of his 
own voice, 1 reckon. Aw, beg pardon,’ she added hastily, as a 
man’s head and shoulders appeared behind Awdrey. 

Sir Simon laughed. 

“T think I must tell him so,” he said. 

“Good-night,” said Awdrey, pausing half way down on the 
other side. ‘“ Becky will take care of me now, don’t trouble to 
come any further.” 

Her right hand held the lantern, so she had none to offer him. 

“T think it is you who have taken care of me,” he answered. 

“Would you like the lamp to go back with? You'd better 
have it, you'll want it down that path to the Rectory, it’s full of 
snares. My road is all plain-sailing now; take it, do.” 

She held it out to him and he took it. 

“JT will bring it back to-morrow,” he said. “ Good-night.” 

He stood where he was, but with a sudden movement lifted the 
lantern and held it above his head to light her down the steps. 
Its gleam struck full on Awdrey’s upturned face. He saw her eyes 
now, large, clear, untroubled, with a hint of mischief in them. 
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She was no longer grave and prayerful, as he had seen her in 
church, but once more Pierrette. A Pierrette full of possible 
wiles, with more than enough fascination to bewitch so easily 
beguiled a man as Jock. 

It was a vision of an instant, in which their eyes met fully for 
the first time, and almost on a level. Awdrey caught the keen, 
half amused, half ironic scrutiny of his, and blushed, the faint 
briar-rose blush which is the credit and compensation of an 
habitually pale skin. Something in his gaze had suddenly 
disconcerted her. 

With a swift light spring, like a bird that, perching confidently 
near, is scared by too close a human presence, and takes sudden 
flight, she jumped down into the lane. And the darkness, all 
the darker for the space of light in which he stood, swallowed 
her up. 

He waited and listened till the last sound of footsteps had 
ceased, then turned on his homeward way. 

“She is extraordinarily pretty—at moments,” he thought. 
“Jock said nothing hardly about her looks, by the way, only 
appeared to wish to impress on me the fact of her solid virtues, 
but though I should hardly have thought she was his type—not 
showy enough—still, I think he must have found her deucedly 


attractive. She is so to me at least—she always was, in spite 
of everything—-I wonder why ?” 


(To be continued.) 











